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Man, know thyself, All wisdom centers there ; 
To none man seems ignoble, bat to man, — Young. 








CHARLES DARWIN, 


THE EMINENT NATURALIST. 
——a 


Tus organization is most strongly pro- 
nounced in its leading characteristics; it 
scarcely needs an experienced physiog- 
nomist to read it. The towering crown 
indicates positiveness, self-reliance, deci- 
sion, independence. _Intellectually, we 
would regard him as the ready observer, 
the facile inquirer, the keen investigator. 
His well-marked reflective organs evince 
the close and profound analyst rather 
than the merely speculative thinker; the 
weigher and adapter of facts rather than 
the theorist. He is no subtile, plausible 
reasoner; he has little sympathy for those 
who spin fine webs of sophistry on mere 
assumptions; he demands facts before 
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hypotheses, substantial premises before 
ratiocination. He must be one of the 
hardest of men to influence when one 
would win him over to a baseless theory 
or a weak cause. In fine, his apprecia- 
tion of mere probability is very slight; 
his organ of mere belief is very weak. 
We can not give him credit for much 
Veneration, Hope, or Spirituality, and 
his lack of these organs tends to the 
sharpening of his practical and utilitarian 
views of things. He is an earnest, bold, 
and steady worker in whatever field of 
analytical examination his eminently sci- 
entific mind may choose to delve in. Be- 





sides, his temperamental intensity stimu- 
lating his naturally persistent disposition, 
leads him to dig to the very bottom of, 
and thoroughly sift, the subject of his 
consideration. He aims at the basilar 
facts of a doctrine, and can not be satis- 
fied of its truth without them. 

He is ambitious in no small degree, 
but it is an ambition sui generis ; he 
would please himself by acquiring all 
the knowledge that is to be had, seen, 
and known on a subject which has ex- 
cited in him an active interest. Having 
satisfied himself, having disposed of his 
many doubts, he fears not the world’s 
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rejection, though he expects its approval 
of the results he has procured. 

His will-power and executive energy 
are somewhat stronger than his bodily 
vitality, although there is a good degree 
of wiry endurance in his physical consti- 
tution; therefore he needs to be watchful 
lest he should break down from excessive 
mental application. He should appreci- 
ate the utility of moderation if he would 
be successful to the utmost in his attempts 
to develop the schemes which may com- 
mand his study and investigation. 

In brief, it may be said that this re- 
markable man owes his fame to the fol- 
lowing conditions: first, a tough, wiry, 
and enduring physiology ; second, a large- 
sized and active brain, well cultivated by 
severe discipline and thorough education ; 
third, excellent powers of observation ; 
fourth, untiring application; fifth, im- 
mense perseverance. There is industry, 
quickness of perception, will, push, am- 
bition, and thoroughness; hence, a name, 
fame, success, fortune. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


CHARLES RoBerRT DARWIN, born on the 12th 
of February, 1809, at Shrewsbury, England, 
can claim a prominent place among those men 
of science who have endeavored to solve, 
though we can not say satisfactorily, the still 
unsettled question of the origin of species— 
whether the present vegetable and animal 
species upon the earth have their origin in as 
many original types and were created in a 
manner mysterious in the highest degree, or 
were gradually developed from a single original 
individuality or species, whose successive 
generations gradually assumed new forms and 
produced more highly developed species. The 
first view js that generally known as the 
Biblical one; while the latter, known as the 
“development theory,” has found fayor with 
many modern naturalists. This latter view 
has been adopted by Darwin, and put forth in 
several remarkable works; but the theory is 
not a new one. De Lamarck, in 1809, and 
Geoffrey St. Hilaire, in 1828, and others, had 
denied the existence of permanent species, and 
asserted that organic beings, under the influence 
of new conditions of life, had gradually merged 
from one species into another from the earliest 
geological ages. In illustration, it was said 
that the neck of an animal, when it was con- 
tinually necessary to keep it stretched out, 
would finally become longer; and the result 
would be, by-and-by, a perfectly new animal 
species ; in such a manner had the giraffe 
attained to its present long neck, through seek- 
ing its sustenance from the branches of the tall 
palm. 

Darwin carried his observations much farther 
than his predecessors, however; and during a 
voyage round the world, commenced in 1831, 
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wrens. 


when he was twenty-two years of age, with 
Captain Fitzroy, of the “ Beagle,” he took the 
opportunity to compare especially the species 
of vegetable and animal life found on the South 
Sea islands and on the coast of South America. 
He brought to the task a thorough scientific 
education, received in the University of Edin- 
burgh, and subsequently in Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. 


Darwin’s observations and comparisons dur-. 


ing his voyage on the “ Beagle” led him to the 
conclusion, that not only the different flora and 
fauna stand in a special relation to each other, 
but that also certain transmutations in animal 
and vegetable species had taken place in con- 
sequence of transplantation and other causes; 
and that the same process, under similar con- 
ditions, must continually be working in other 
portions of the earth. These phenomena 
formed the awakening hint for a train of further 
researches and experiments, in order to en- 
déavor to bring forward proofs for his theory 
before making it public. It was not until the 
year 1859 that he considered his system ripe 
for publication, when “ The Origin of Species” 
made its appearance—a work which created a 
very general and lasting interest in the public 
mind. He had corresponded and conferred 
with naturalists, “fanciers,” and breeders, in 
order to increase his means of observation, 
and had collected together innumerable facts, 
upon which he based his reasonings. These 
were thoroughly elaborated in his work, and 
the “Darwinian theory” of development at 
once exerted a powerful influence upon the 
scientific world. We will give concisely the 
main points of this theory. They have been 
already discussed at‘some length in the pub- 
lished lectures of Dr. Gill, in recent numbers 
of the JouRNAL, 


All living and already extinct organisms, all 
plants and animals can, according to Darwin’s 
view, be considered as the members of one 
great family whose branches are connected 
together by natural descent. He finds the 
correctness of this view declared in the history 
of the development of individual organized 
beings; also in the numerous gaps in the 
broken series of extinct plants and animals still 
to be filled out; further, in the peculiar geo- 
graphical distribution of former and present 
living related plants and animals in individual 
portions of our earth; and, finally, in the 
changes that constantly occur under our own 
observation among many specijes of animals 
and plants, and the so-called “ variation pro- 
cess.” It is especially in the last relation, 
through the observations of many naturalists, 
and through Darwin’s more systematically 
pursued researches, that we are made acquaint- 
ed with the conditions and influences through 
which it is asserted nature effects her transfor- 
mations into ever-new species of plants and 
animals. And this methodical explanation of 
the process of transmutation is the essence of 
the collected theory which, as a whole, is 
called “ Darwinism,” 

The descendants of a plant or of an animal 
always differ in individual characteristics as 


‘ 





well from their progenitors as from each other, 
in a greater or less degree. Such deviations 
are the more noticeable if these progenitors 
have been previously transported to new out- 
ward conditions of life. Sometimes the change 
is seen in the form and figure, but first appears 
in a stronger and sharper degree in the third 
or a still later generation. On the basis of this 
phenomenon, descendants with wholly peculiar 
properties can be produced from seed-plants, 
according to “selection.” If, for example, a 
plant produces single blossoms which differ 
from those of the mother-plant in certain | 
peculiarities, it is possible, by using the seeds 

of such blossoms in transplantation, to produce 

descendants with exactly the same peculiarities, 

If we continue this “selection” with plants | 
and animals through a number of generations, | 
we finally produce a variety which differs from | 
its forefathers in essential characteristics. On | 
the continued “ selection” from individual 

species rests, as is well known, the practice of 

the principle of breeding. From these isolated | 
facts Darwin proceeds to wider observations | 
and results. 

The variability of species is a chief assertion | 
of the theory. The deviations from the peculi- 
arities of the organic stem, appearing in plants | 
and animals, have sometimes a special import- | 
ance for the existence of the new organism; 
for many deviations give to the cion, under | 
certain relationships, a greater prominence over 
its parental and related individuals by reason 
of its existence and capacity for transplantation. 
For example, a slender frame would serve, 
under certain outward relations, to reach 
nourishment-serving booty easier; greater | 
power of rapidity in the feet or wings would 
aid the flight before enemies; or a special 
coloring of the surface would render the indi- 
vidual less recognizable by its enemies. In 
short, the varieties thus made profitable, would, 
in the “struggle for existence,” go through the 
world much easier; sustain themselves with 
less trouble; better undergo transplantation, 
and be better calculated to transmit their 
profitable characteristics to their progeny in 
an increased degree over those cions of their | 
progenitors and their generations which have 
already lost such characteristics, By confining 
propagation between individuals possessing 
such peculiarities, those peculiarities may be 
made permanent, and thus new varieties may | 
be brought into existence. By rejecting or 
destroying all inferior individuals, and per- 
mitting propagation by the superior alone, the 
offspring attains a higher development. Nature 
herself chooses the more favored individuals, | 
just as is done in our economy and horticulture © 
by making selection in breeding. Darwin calls 
this preference of nature “ natural selection,” 
and thus expresses it : 

“As many more individuals are born than 
can possibly survive, and as consequently there 
is a frequently recurring struggle for existence, 
it follows that any being, if it varies, however 
slightly, in any manner profitable to itself, 
under the complex, sometimes varying, condi- 
tions of life, will have a better chance of surviv- 
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ing, and thus be naturally selected. From the 
strong principle of inheritance, any selected 
yariety will tend to propagate its new and 
modified form.” 

His theory of the history of living creation 
may be rendered in the following words: 
If the outward conditions surrounding an 
organism be changed, those varieties whose 
existence are favored by this altered condition, 
support and extend themselves, while the 
others pine and disappear. But it is self- 
evident that an uncommon long period of time 
js necessary in- order to produce, in the de- 
scendants, not merely varieties, but perfectly 
new species through the continual addition of 
many small deviations from generation to 
generation. The history of the earth indi- 
cates that the period of this development was 
of vast duration. The influence of the law of 
transformation upon organic life within this 
period was exerted in a very gradual way. 
From the simple groundwork, the cell, the 
imperfect and lowest organisms of the animal 
and vegetable kingdom appeared through the 
changes of posterity. And according to the 
manifold conditions of life under which these 
organisms were placed in different localities, 
by-and-by, the developed form arose. Then, 
while a greater part of the less favorably 
formed creatures sank under these changed 
relations, the more favored, through gradually 
transforming, descendants proceeded to the 
highest development. But, Darwin adds, if it 


| has taken hundreds of thousands of years to 


effect a transformation in species of plants and 
animals, man must. not expect to see the com- 
pleted work of this law of development in the 
transmutation of a specieseffected immediately 


| before his own eyés. 


In opposition to this view, Agassiz adduces 
the fact that the fox and wolf, under all their 


| altered conditions of life, are still the same; 
| and says that the outward circumstances can 


| difference in organized creatures. 


not therefore be considered as causes of the 
Many other 
naturalists oppose Darwin with the theory 


| of the invariability and unchangeability of 
| species. 










In order to prove more definitely how far 
“selection” exefts an influence upon the varia- 
tion of species, Darwin studied the process by 
which varieties are produced among domesti- 
cated animals and plants. The result of his 
industry has lately appeared under the title of 
“The Variation of Animals and Plants under 
a Condition of Domestication,” a work which 
has created fully as much interest as his earlier 
one, to which it forms a supplement. If we 
must concede [it is asserted] that organized 
beings present varieties in a natural condition; 
that their organization is, to a certain extent, 
plastic; and that, as Darwin goes on to prove, 
many animals and plants have undergone 
important changes through domestication, and 
that man himself has developed entirely new, 
strongly marked, and strictly hereditary races, 
it must be conceded, further, that species can 
arise also in a natural condition. The question 
still unsettled, and which Darwin promises to 





answer in a future work, is, In what way were 
these varieties transformed into real species ? 

Darwin’s literary labors, besides his well- 
known works on species, are quite important. 
His earlier writings consist of records of his 
experience, and of the geological and physio- 
logical results of his travels and observations. 
Among these are the “ Voyages of a Naturalist,” 
and “ Journal of Researches into the Geology 
and Natural History of the various Countries 
visited by H. M. 8. Beagle,” first published, in 
1839, as the third part of Fitzroy’s account of 
the voyage around the world made by the 
“ Beagle,” and published separately in 1845. 
In 1840-1845 the geological results of the 
voyage were published by Owen and others, 
to which Darwin wrote the Introduction. He 
wrote numerous papers on the islands of Poly- 
nesia and Australia, published in the Proceed- 
ings of the London Geological Society., In the 
sphere of geology he treated of the Formation 
and Extension of Coral Reefs; then of Exam- 
inations on Volcanoes (in 1845), Geological 
Examinations in South America (1846), and 
many essays. The results of his most complete 
experiments and analyses in the botanic sphere 
are contained in his work on the “ Movements 
of Climbing Plants ;” but his work of the most 
extraordinary scientific ability is his “ Mono- 
graph of the Family Cirripedia,” published 
1851-4, by the Royal Society of London. 

Since 1842, Mr. Darwin has been prevented 
from the continuous prosecution of his studies 
by severe bodily affliction, and has repeatedly 
been compelled to suspend his literary activity. 
He now resides at his country-seat near 
Bromley, Kent, amid happy relationship. He 
married, in 1839, Miss Emma Wedgwood ; and 
now is a county magistrate. Mr. Darwin’s 
reputation is of course very extended ; but his 
influence is probably strongest in Germany, 
where he has received many honors from the 
most influential scientific societies. He has 
also had distinguishing honors conferred upon 
him by his own countrymen. 
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Briweine THE GREAT Rivers.—It is only 
within a few years that the project of bridging 
the Mississippi, or any of the larger tributaries, 
has been thought at all feasible. But the pub- 
lic have lately acquired a passion for bridges. 
A bridge over the Ohio was completed a little 
over a year ago, at Steubenville. A bridge 
at Wheeling, to connect the Baltimore and 
Ohio and Central Ohio railways, was built 
some years ago. A third bridge is under way at 
Parkersburg, to connect the West Virginia and 
the Marietta and Cincinnati railroads. A 
fourth bridge has just been completed at Cin- 
cinnati, at a cost of $1,750,000. A fifth bridge 
is projected, at Louisville. In addition to those 
built and projected over the Ohio, the largest 
tributary of the Mississippi, the great “ Father 
of Waters” itself is to be bridged at Dubuque, 
Galena, and possibly at St. Louis. We live in 
a fast age. The people can not wait “ to be fer- 
ried over the stream,” but prefer to walk over it 
hastily and “ dry shod.”—Jndustrial Gazette. 








VANITY vs. 

Tue difference between pride and vanity 
consists in this, that the former is an extrava- 

t opinion of our own worthiness ; the latter 
is an inordinate desire that others should share 
that opinion. When we are proud, we think 
tov much of ougselves; when we are vain, we 
want our neighbor to think too much of us. 
Pride is the melancholy mood, vanity the play- 
ful craziness of self-loyve run mad. Pride is 
feared, but scarcely despised by men; vanity is 
treated with ridicule and contempt, for in pride 
there is always something strong, and in van- 
ity something weak. The workings of pride, 
too, are above the reach of vulgar natures ; but 
vanity is easily detected, and there is nothing 
that pleases a vain creature so much as the op- 
portunity of laughing at another vainer than 
himself. 

It is not wrong nor improper that we should 
maintain a decent self-respect, and hold a just 
and true estimate of our powers and capabilities. 
In like manner, it is not wrong to have a proper 
deference to the opinion of other men, and a 
desire to stand well with those among whom we 
live. The first Christians were advised so to 
live that they might have a favorable testimony 
from those who were outside. The desire to 
please our superiors, neighbors, and friends is 
a legitimate stimulus to exertion, and we natu- 
rally crave the judgment of bystanders on our 
performances, so that we may correct our faults, 
if we have not been entirely successful, or, if 
successful, we mev enjoy the meed of approba- 
tion to which we feel that we are honestly en- 
titled. 


But if the desire for approbation is not kept 
within bounds, it runs into vanity, and becomes 
a source of weakness and unhappiness in the 
soul. The mind gradually loses sight of God, 
and of the great motive which should guide and 
sanctify all our actions, namely—the love of 
God and our eternal salvation. We get to live 
on human applause, and we do not feel the in- 
ward peace and satisfaction that spring from a 
consciousness of having fulfilled our duty in a 
proper manner. We become jealous of the suc- 
cess of others, envious of the praise awarded 
them, and angry at our failure to gratify and as- 
tonish our new masters. In this manner the 
eccentric iittle passion of vainglory is gradually 
converted into a scourge that chafes and vexes 
us continually, by falling upon the raw place 
of excited and uneasy self-conceit. There is 
perhaps no passion that so often punishes its 
ewn folly as vanity. Thestronger it grows, the 
more certainly is it doomed to disappoint- 
ment. 

Vanity is sometimes supposed to be confined 
to women and children, to classes of persons, in 
fact, from which we do not expect proofs of 
lofty principle and dignified self-command. 
And yet men are very often as vain of their ap- 
pearance, and of the impression they produce 
upon others, as woman is of her beauty, her ac- 
complishments, or her jewelry and costly 
dresses. Men of rare gifts and distinguished 
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ability are liable to mar their undeniable merit 
by exhibitions of almost juvenile vanity. Itis 
a strange and yet a true fact, that even men of 
genius, men destined to live forever in the liter- 
ary or military eunals of their country, have 
been noted fo  ffectation and self-conceit,— 
for demonstrations, in short, that prove the 
morbid desire to be noticed, admired, and made 
much of by their fellow-men. How necessary, 
then, it must be for persons of ordinary virtue 
and strength to guard against the insidious in- 
roads of this dangerous enemy of spiritual im- 
provement. 

It is not necessary to run into eccentricity or 
rudeness in order to avoid the imputation of 
vanity. The good Christian-is not the man to 
put on an assumed and forced exterior. He is 
guileless and unaffected. He is at his ease be- 
cause he has nothing to conceal. He does not 
fear the judgments and opinions of the world, 
nor does he swerve from the path of duty to 
win its admiration or applause. At the same 
time, he does not wantonly brave and insult it, 
for such conduct would turn men away from 
virtue, rather than draw them gently to its 
practice.—Rev. Dr. Cummings. 


——— oa 


WHO ARE THE YANKEES? AND 
WHAT? 


BY ONE OF THEM. 


[CONTINUED FROM SEPTEMBER NUMBER. ] 

But are we to believe that all the Yankees 
—all the New-Englanders, that is, are of this 
type? and no better than they should be? 
Are they not among the hardicst and most en- 
terprising people on the face of the earth? What 
says Edmund Burke? and among the most inge- 
nious, persevering, and successful, in whatever 
they undertake? Just look at their steady 
growth, at their prodigious accumulations of 
wealth and comfort. Read the statistics, the 
records of the Patent Office, the manufacturing 
returns, the history of commerce, of the fishe- 
ries, of the lumber-trade, of ship building and 
navigation, and then look about you and see if 
you can find any other people to be compared 
with them for energy, thrift, self-reliance, and 
—self-righteousness. They constantly re- 
mind you of the Old Brabanters in their palm- 
iest day, of the unconquerable Swiss, and of 
Italy when she was crowded with merchant 
princes and all the rest of the world was tribu- 
tary to her; of England, after herinstitutions had 
taken deep root, and she began to flourish as a 
manufacturing power; of the Scotch, in their 
conscientiousness, and zeal, and thrift; being 
born Franklins most of them, and believing to 
the last that a penny saved is twopence earn- 
ed; as they believe in the multiplication table, 
or the Trinity. 

But are they, after all, a kind-hearted, reli- 
gious people? or only Dissenters, Intolerants 
and Malignants? Look at their churches and 
their charities. Call to mind what their Rev- 
olutionary fathers achieved by land and sea; 
what they did in the last rebellion—may it be 
the last !—what they are doing now for the pro- 
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motion of peace on earth and good-will to man 
—black or white—bond or free. 

“ Quite a good-lookin’ man,” said a large 
dealer on Kilby Street, in reply to somebody 
who was recommending a country trader— 
“ but is he pious ?” 

“None to hurt,” was the reply. And the 
sales were made. 

And probably the same thing might be said 
of most New-Englanders—in business; not- 
withstanding their alleged biogtry and fanati- 
cism, and their want of charity in matiers of 
opinion, for although not disposed to give all 
their goods to feed the poor, they are liberal 
enough in gifts, and their charity is unbounded. 
Look at the doings of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion, and at their labors and toils and suffer- 
ings for the soldiery. 

Or step with me into the Patent Office at 
Washington, and you will see an amount of ev- 
idence absolutely astonishing—evidence of in- 
genuity and contrivance and foresight, and pre- 
sumption, which no people on earth could 
ever hope to match. It were no greater ex- 
travagance to say, that, if you will give a na- 
tive Yankee a jack-knife and a shingle, or a 
bit of soft pine, you will find that you have set 
him up in business, and that he will be sure to 
whittle out a livelihood—cutting his own fod- 
der all the way through ; and this too, while 
others born outside of Yankeedom, are wait- 
ing for a chance, or “ for something to turn 
up.” 

It is generally acknowledged that a real 
genuine live Yankee can turn his hand to any- 
thing, and though a Jack of all trades, he is 
far from being good at none. Over sea, they 
understand this, and I myself, have been ap- 
pealed to on all possible matters; and once I 
remember, to cure a smoking chimney, by no 
less a personage than Mr. John Mill, father of 
John Stuart Mill, and by Mrs. Sarah Austin; as 
if I were a professional chimney doctor, and the 
seventh son of a seventh son; and when I 
suggested a narrowing of the draft, by nailing 
a strip of zinc over it, which I afterward learn- 
ed was successful, there was a general outcry 
of admiration ; “ but there!” said Mrs. Austin, 
“ what else could we expect? and what did I 
tell you?” Nor could I persuade them that 
we Yankees were not intuitive engineers, nat- 
ural philosophers, or mechanics, though I ac- 
knowledged that our whole life was a course of 
experiment from first to last; and that we are 
obliged, most of us, to learn a little of every- 
thing and make the most of it. 

There is another national characteristic, 
which prevails throughout New England, in 
most of the Middle States, and occasionally in 
the South and West. You can hardly find a man 
who has followed the business of his father, to 
say nothing of his grandfather, and earlier pro- 
genitors; or hardly any man who has followed 
the same business for any length of time. Our 
ministers of the Gospel become lawyers—and 
lawyers preachers, while the bar is constantly 
replenished by broken merchants, naval offi- 
cers, like Lord Erskine and Ogden Hoffman, 
or people who have grown tired of laying 





bricks, or shoving the foreplane, and want to 
ride in a gig and be better dressed, like the 
professionals—God help them !—or ambitious 
young men who hope to be provided for at last, 
by marriage or politics; while you have but 
to turn your head anywhere, at any time, to 
find brokers, insurance agents, editors, confec- 
tioners, provision-dealers, wholesale merchants 
and retailers constantly interchanging their 
business, while in China they never change 
for a thousand generations, and in Eng]and a 
change of business would always be hurtful, 
and generally fatal, to a man’s character. You 
may see in the Strand at this moment perhaps, 
a large sign bearing this inscription—A. B.— 
Bug Destroyers to Her Majesty, which has been 
there ever since the days of Queen Anne. 

“ My dear sir,” said I to Jeremy Bentham, 
one day while he was pooh-poohing over the 
editorials of a paper which a secretary was 
reading aloud to him—“ why do you take the 
paper? why don’t you stopit? Everyday you 
complain of it, and scold about it, and every 
day you take it in, and have it read to you, 
as if it were part of your breakfast.” “ Why 
do I take it, man alive! why, my father before 
me took it; and the paper is a property.” Of 
course, there was no more to be said. Being 
a “ property,” the subscribers were also a “ pro- 
perty,” and having been read by the father, 
how could the son help reading it? 

That the Chinese make better fans, and chess 
men, and perforated spider-net balls, one with- 
in another, for doing as their fathers did, and 
with the same tools, generation after genera- 
tion ; that the Spartans had better shields and 
spears and other weapons of war, by confining 
the manufacture to aTlass by themselves, may 
be conceded as probable, if not certain. But 
Colt’s revolver and the Springfield, or Enfield 
rifle would never have been guessed out—or 
whittled out—by a Lacedemonian or a Chinese. 

All our greatest discoveries, all our surpris- 
ing inventions have been owing to this fact— 
that no man here is obliged to follow the busi- 
ness of a progenitor, or to stick to any kind of 
business, pursuit, or profession for life, or after 
he gets tired of it; that he never loses caste, or 
character, by a change of occupation, and, at 
the worst, is only thought rather changeable, 
or a little too adventurous, or visionary, till he 
gets established, or, at least, well under way, 
and then he is greeted on every hand with 
cheers, and complimented for his enterprise 
and boldness, and passes for a fellow who knows 
a thing or two, and has no idea of rusting out, 
or settling on his lees. Hence failures with us 
are nothing, and a change of business less 
than nothing. At my elbow there sits a man 
who was brought up on a farm—went into the 
dry goods business—migrated to Baltimore— 
then took up the trade of smelting iron—failed 
—came North once more, and went into the 
Western produce line where he has made a 
handsome fortune. A little farther off stands 
another; who thirty years ago kept a small 
country store, came to Portland, enlarged his 
business, bought land on the outskirts of the 
city, established a sugar-house—lost a small 
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fortune before he succeeded; but persevered 
nevertheless, until he owns a thirtieth part of 
the whole city, and is worth millions. Here is 
another, who was born and bred a retail dry 
goods shopkeeper; went into the law; became 
a judge, and now; having returned to the bar, 
is pursuing his profession—with success; an- 
other, who kept a milliner’s shop for his wife, 
entered the profession, became Associate Jus- 
tice of our Supreme Court, and after awhile 
withdrew to become our Postmaster, and to 
follow the law in a somewhat lower sphere. 
At least five-and-twenty members of the same 
bar have withdrawn wholly from the profession, 
and gone into other business, here, as lumber- 
dealers, or dealers in Western produce, or man- 
aging agents of some factory, or building cor- 
poration, and there, as bank presidents, or rail- 
road, or insurance agents. And this in large 
portions of our country, and especially through- 
out New England, has got to be so common, as 
to be characteristic. With no other people on 
earth was it ever so. 

Let us now return to the Patent Office at 
Washington for a few minutes. A large pro- 
portion of all these contrivances are of Yankee 
origin. But, if you examine them, you will be 
pretty sure to find, first, a strange, and. often- 
times an astonishing ignorance of the first prin- 
ciples in mechanics; and of all that has ever 
been done, or printed, or published, on the ob- 
ject had in view by the inventor; and next, 
something that no thorough-bred,well-educated 
mechanic wopld ever have thought of. Our in- 
ventors are constantly undertaking what, if they 
were better acquainted with first principles, 
they would be ashamed of. Our greatest dis- 
coveries and happiest are the result, not of our 
learning, nor of our knowledge and scientific at- 
tainments, but of our ignorance and presump- 
tion. If we knew more, we should venture less. 
Let us give an illustration. Our card-making 
machine was taken to Paris. A committee of 
the Institute-was appointed to examine and re- 
port. They did so, and reported it was émpossi- 
ble. Yet no one pretended to say that it had 
not done all it had promised. Nevertheless, 
they being scientific men, savans, the machine 
was declared an impossibility. And so it was 
to all but the inventor, and to those who be- 
lieved in him without knowing why, for the 
same reason that they believed in their own 
eyes and ears. 


Let us now take one of these Yankee adven- 
turers,a born mechanic, a millwright, like Oli- 
ver Evans, or an engineer, like Robért Fulton, 
and put him through. You see him standing 
on the borders of the great Erie Canal, watch- 
ing the boats on their way to New York, and 
wondering why steam is never applied to canal 
navigation, while it is doing so much for our 
rivers and seas, doubling and trebling our com- 
mercial capital, wherever time is money, and 
swift exchanges are the measure of profit. 
Near him loiters a well-dressed, gentlemanly- 
looking stranger, with whom he enters into con- 
versation. “ Why on airth, mister,” says the 
Yankee, “ don’t they hitch on a steam engyne, 





to them air boats, and drive her through, at the 
rate of ten miles an hour, instead of leavin’ ’em 
to plow through, like so many mud turtles ?” 

Whereupon the polite stranger says, “Oh— 
ah—a—allow me, my good friend—the fact is 
a—a—a—that the laws of hydraulics and hy- 
drostatics a—a—a—are all against you;” and 
then he goes on to give his reasons, having 
already demonstrated at Liverpool and Bristol, 
the utter impossibility of ocean navigation by 
steam—though a Yankee steamer was actually 
on her way up the Mediterranean before he had 
got through—the best of which amounts to this, 
namely, that canal navigation by steam would 
be an impossibility, because of the wash and 
consequent injury to the walls, if the speed 
were increased. 

“Wal, Mr.—what may I call your name ?” 

“Lardner, sir, Dr. Lardner—perhaps you 
may have heard of me in connection with this 
subject ?” , 

“Can’t say I have; but that’s no fault o’ 
yourn. My name is Tibbets, Jeremiah C. Tib- 
bets—now, I don’t understand anything about 
your—what d’ye call ’ems—hydro—hydraw—” 

“Hydrostatics and hydraulics—the laws 
that govern fluids.” 

“Jess so—I see—but I happen to be very 
busy jess now, and haven’t no time to look into 
the laws you mention, but I'll tell you what I 
can do, and will do—if I can’t cipher, I can 
whittle her out, and that I will do, afore ’ma 
month older, hit or miss.” Amd home he goes 
on a swinging trot, and loses no time in rigging 
up a bread-tray with a coffee-mill and a chaf- 
ing-dish perhaps, and launches the “ consarn” 
as he calls it, upon a frog pond just back o’ the 
house. Well, si muove, as Galileo said — i 
moves—and that’s enough to begin with. And 
then he goes to work afresh, and builds a coyv- 
ered boat, and puts in a wooden boiler, and a 
paddle or screw—no matter which, nor whose 
patent he infringes, and goes round with a hat, 
and takes out a patent forthwith, or at least 
lodges a caveat, on tick; and after a while you 
hear of him, a long way off standing on the 
bank of a canal, just where he stood a twelve- 
month before, when the “fust idee” entered 
his head. Right before him lies a newly fin- 
ished, handsomely painted canal boat, with a 
steam boiler, engine, and screw, just beginning 
to whiten the water, and moving at the rate of 
say six miles an hour, as he tries to keep up 
with her on the tow-path. At last he stops all 
out of breath, and while rubbing his hands and 
slapping his thighs, he looks up, and sees 
almost within reach of his arm, that very indi- 
vidual, Dr. Dionysius Lardner, with whom he 
had the talk already mentioned. 

“Wal! I declare!” says our Connetticut 
Yankee; “if there aint the very gentleman I 
saw here a twelvemonth ago! Wal, mister— 
what do yousay now? What did I tell ye? 
I’ve whittled her out, you see, jest as I told ye 
I would.” 

The Doctor is overwhelmed with a astonish- 
ment. “Can it be possible!” he exclaims. 
“ Why !—she is making five miles an hour!” 

“ Nearer six, I should say.” 





“And what is very strange, instead of in- 
creasing the wash, and thereby endangering 
the walls of the canal, she seems to be lifted 
out of the water by her increased momentum, 
so that the wash is actually diminished !” 

“ Jess so!” says our friend Tibbets. 

“ But, my dear sir,” continues the Doctor, not 
quite willing to give up, “ the law of hydrostat- 
ics and hydraulics—a—a—a like that of the 
Medes and Persians—a—a—which altereth not 
—is altogether against your theory.” 

“Theory! I haint got no theory; and I 
know as little now as I knew when I first 
saw you, about your hydro—hydraw—” 

“ Hydrostatics and hydraulics.” 

“ Jess so !—to be sure—and all I can say is, 
that I have whittled her out, leaving it for 
others to understand how ’twas done.” 

“ Certainly, my dear sir—a—a—very true, as 
you say; but the fact is a—a—a that in my 
calculation, I overlooked one element, or rather 
did not foresee the result of a new composition 
of forces, which—a—a—a is now demonstrated 
by experiment.” 

“Can’t help that,” says the Yankee, with a 
puzzled expression. “All I know is that I 
have whittled her out, and there she goes!” 

Now this I take to be a very fair illustration 
of our Yankee character. If we knew more, 
we should undertake less. Ifthe supposititious 
inventor had known as much as Dr. Lardner, 
about the laws which govern fluids, he never 
would have tried to navigate the Erie Canal by 
steam. With the Yankee, therefore, it is ig- 
norance and self-reliance, or’ downright head- 
long presumption that leads to discovery—not 
scientific research or attginment. He never 
infers a safety lamp, like Sir Humphrey Davy. 
Hence, most of his wonderful discoveries are 
accidents. 


One of our most ingenious New-Englanders, 
the late Mr. Perkins of Newburyport, inventor 
of the nail machine and bank-note engraver, 
went to London, where, instead of printing 
bank-notes and transferring plates, he entered 
into the manufacture of copper cylinders for 
calico printing with the same machinery, and 
established a business he had never thought 
of. And so, too, when he undertook to im- 
prove the steam engine, and got so far as to 
satisfy himself that he could throw a ton of 
metal from Dover to Calais—all he needed 
being a material of sufficient strength or 
toughness for the gun—he was not thinking 
of steam artillery, but of tanning leather by 
steam, of forcing the tannin through the pores 
in an exhausted receiver. The steam artillery 
was an afterthought, and resulted in nothing 
to.his advantage, after the experiment made by 
Wellington and his whole staff, in Hyde Park, 
when the heavy bullets rattled against a row 
of iron targets, like a tropical hail storm in 
harvest—enough to sweep an army from the 
field of battle in a few minutes. ; 

Unfortunately, for his reputation, our friend 
Perkins had overlooked, or misunderstood, 
some of the plainest laws that govern here; and 
while he knew too much of some things, which 
he had thought over and weighed, and meas- 
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ured for himself and verified, until he was al- 
most afraid to move, he knew too little of the 
hidden laws that are ever waiting to be found 
out and dragged forth, under the name of ex- 
ceptions and anomalies, and ended by sticking 
fast for life, hitting what he never aimed at, 
and missing what he had set his heart on. 

And so it is with most of our inventions, and 
with not a few of our improvements in legisla- 
tion, finance, and war. The Yankees are 
credited with all that are worth mentioning, 
as if they had all originated with the New- 
Englanders. Let them be ascribed to Ameri- 
cans, if you will, to our country at large, and 
not to a section. c 

For example. When Scott is ordered to 
Mexico; he sits down and makes a requisition 
for troops and supplies and munitions of war 
on the most economical calculation. The War 
Départment cuts him down, and leaves him to 
invade a mighty empire, crowded with expe- 
rienced soldiers, under an excellent leader, 
when he has to fight his way from Vera Cruz 
to Mexico, and carry all before him, with only 
eight thousand men—every battle, after he had 
cut loose from his supplies, being for life or 
death, and a single defeat would have been 
fatal to the expedition, and with Santa Anna’s 
temper, quite certain to result in a general 
massacre. And when Sherman breaking 
away from the established rules of war—as 
some of our inexperienced generals wanted to 
do at the battle of Germantown, where the 
whole American army was stopped by Chew’s 
house and a platoon or two of infantry, be- 
cause it had been a maxim with the great 
Frederick and Prince Eugene and Marlboro’ 
never to leave a fortified post behind you in an 
enemy’s country—swept over the whole South 
in a whirlwind of fire, without caring for his 
base, or even trying to maintain his communi- 
cations — all these achievements go to the 
credit of Brother Jonathan over sea—to the 
Sectional Yankee that is, instead of being 
scored to the National Yankee. But enough. 
As with our soldiers and captains, our discov- 
erers and inventors, so is jt with our statesmen 
and our orators, our poets and our lawgivers. 
They are all Yankees abroad, and even our 
sewing machines, our telegraphs, our pianos, 
our yachts, and our racers, are only Yankee 
wonders—and never American. This ought 
not to be, and must not be. Honor to whom 
honor is due. Let the Yankees have all they 
are entitled to—and Americans the rest. 

P.S. If our friends over sea have never 
happened to meet with a live Yankee, unex- 
aggerated, uncaricatured, let them recall Rob- 
ert Owen of Lanark, the great reformer, with 
his solemn, quiet enthusiasm, steadfast belief 
in himself, and lank, wiry, angular build; or 
Walter Coulson, formerly editor of the Globe— 
either would pass for a native Yankee in the 
heart of New England. J. N. 

meme 

To make success sure, base thy efforts on 
well-ascertained acts, and trust no uncertainty, 
however flattering. —Dorinay. 





MY CREED. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


I nop that Christian grace abounds 
Where charity is seen ; that when 

We climb to heaven, ‘tis on the rounds 
Of love to men. 


I hold all else named piety 
A selfish scheme, a vain pretense ; 
Where center is not, can there be 
Circumference ? 


This I moreover hold, and dare 
Affirm where’er my rhyme may go: 

Whatever things be sweet or fair, 
Love makes them so ; 


Whether it be the lullabies 
That charm to rest the nestling bird, 
Or that sweet confidence of sighs, 
And blushes without word ; 


Whether the dazzling and the flush 

Of softly sumptuous garden bowers, 
Or by some cabin door, or bush 

Of ragged flowers. 


*Tis not the wide phylactery, 
Nor etubborn fast, or stated prayers, 
That make us saints; we judge the tree 
By what it bears. 


And when a man can live apart 
From work, on theologic trust, 

I know the biood about his heart 
Is dry as dust. 


——_—+ + 


DOES AFFECTION SPRING FROM 
THE HEART? 


Tis question is propounded by a reader of 
the JourNAL. We find in the phraseology of 
the Scripture, “ From the heart proceedeth evil 
thoughts.” The word “heart,” as thus used, 
we do not regard as referring to that physical 
organ which we call the heart, but as referring 
to a central source of life from which the 
thoughts spring —the interior man, the inner 
sentiments—something more than mere phys- 
ical organism. For many generations men 
have spoken of the heart as the seat of love 
and the seat of hatred. The Scripture saith, 
“ As he thinketh in his heart, so is he” (Prov. 
xxiii. 7); so that, in a literal sense, the heart 
would seem to think as well as to manifest 
affections. We do not suppose that the heart 
has any more to do with the affections than do 
the liver, the lungs, the stomach, or the kid- 
neys. But you will then ask, Why does the 
Bible use these terms? Permit me to ask 
another question, Why does the Bible use the 
term “bowels of mercy?” “His bowels did 
yearn on his brother” (Gen. xliii. 30); “ Bowels 
yearned on her son” (Job xxx. 27); “My 
bowels were moved for him” (Cant. v. 4); 
“ My bowels are troubled for him” (Jer. xxxi. 
20); “ Put on bowels of mercies” (Col. iii. 12). 
See also Phil. i. 8; Jd. ii. 1; Phile. i. 7; xii. 20; 
1 John iii. 17. 

The world has at times said that pity came 
from the bowels; at other times that the heart 
was the seat of all the affections; and the 
Scriptural phraseology is, therefore, put in the 
language of the people, according to their 
understanding of the subject. Moral truth is 





illustrated by the common thoughts and opin- 
ions of men, on the same principle that the sun 
is spoken of as rising and setting, as if the sun, 
moon, and stars were made solely for this 
earth. In the Scriptural account of the creation 
it is said that “God made two great lights ;” 
“ And he made the stars also ;” and it is spoken 
of as if they were made especially for this earth. 
On the same principle it might just as well be 
said that this earth was made as a resting-place 
to accommodate a single mustard-seed. 

In Scripture times there was no idea enter- 
tained by mensthat the earth was a ball—that 
it revolved on its axis, or that stars were suns 
and centers of other systems. It is hardly five 
hundred years since anybody supposed that 
one could sail around the world. And in the 
time of Columbus it was seriously discussed 
by the wise men of Spain that if, by any 
means, one should sail over the earth’s edge or 
side, no wind or tide could ever drive him 
back again, he having sailed down on the west 
side. But to the point. 

Investigations have been made which show 
that the brain is the seat of all the mental emo- 
tions, all the affections and propensities, all the 
intellectual powers, and all the moral senti- 
ments; and that the organ called the heart 
simply circulates the blood. When that be- 
comes disordered, the intellect, the affections, 
and the moral sentiments are not at all affected 
thereby ; and the most driveling idiot and the 
meanest malefactor may have as fine a devel- 
opment of the heart, and as healthy an organic 
condition of the heart, as any philosopher or 
poet in the world. _Many a philosopher and 
many a poet has exemplified all the splendor 
of intellect and the ripest of affections and 
sentiments, while the literal heart was seri- 
ously diseased, deranged, and finally ended in 
death ; but that fatal disease of the heart ex- 
isted without clouding the intellect or blunting 
the affections. If, then, an idiot has a good 
heart and a poor brain, and the philosopher 
has a good brain and may have a poor heart, 
it would seem to indicate that the difference 
existing between the idiot and the man of 
talent was in the brain and not in the heart. 
Let the brain be invaded by inflammation, by 
congestion, or impaired by a blow, and the 
most gifted individual is changed into a ma- 
niac; the lips of virgin innocence, by reason of 
such derangement, may utter the most revolt- 
ing obscenity and the most horrible blasphemy. 
Let the brain be healed, and the lips of the 
virtuous then utter only sentiments of purity 
and religious truth. 

If the brain be the organ of mind, it is the 
organ of all the mental powers, of all that loves 
and hates, that hopes and fears, that aspires 
and yearns, that thinks and reasons, that imag- 
ines and appreciates. Any part of the system, 
except the brain, may be diseased without 
seriously affecting any of the mental forces; 
but if that be affected, no matter what health 
and may exist in all the other merely 


hysical organs, the mind and the 
v enifestation of affection and love is pervert- 
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ed, or, for the time being, obliterated. 
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SELF-OULTURE.—No. 2. 


BY MRS. LAURA E. LYMAN. 


— 


Suppostne the student to have laid carefully 
and well the foundation stones of his structure 
of education, and become well versed in read- 
ing, writing, spelling, grammar, and arithmetic, 
he naturally aspires to conquer larger domains 
and make wider acquisitions. The broad fields 
of literature invite him to enter; the scroll of 
the mighty past unfolds in lines stretching far 
back to remote ages. Science crowned with 
stars beckons him to take her hand; and she 
will lead him through the heavens above and 
the earth beneath, revealing to his astonished 
and delighted vision mysteries and wonders 
without end.. Philosophy with charming voice 
woos him to walk in the shady groves of the 
Academy and listen to her cadences, 

‘*___ musical as is Apollo’s lute.” 

He will find that of “ making books there is no 
end,”—of reading them there is none. Some 
things he must be content to be ignorant of. 

** Art is long, and time is fleeting.” 

Suppose he decides upon a course of histori- 
cal reading. Where shall he begin? In the 
first place let him have correct general ideas 
as to the great periods of history, so that when 
his mind runs back through the records of the 
past he may pause at certain mile-stones which 
mark the flow of time. “ Blair’s Chronology,” 
a little book used in some of our schools, he 
will find very convenient and valuable for 
reference. It contains within the compass of a 
hundred or two small pages a summary of the 
chief évents of history. Let the ten periods 
into which ancient and modern history are 
each divided be committed to memory, with 
the dates of their beginning and end. 

Or, the Bible may be used as a standard of 
chronology ; and as from Abraham to Christ 
the periods of Jewish history naturally divide 
into five hundred years each, it will be easy to 
pass from sacred to parallel profane history. 
Omitting the odd numbers, the chronology of 
the Old Testament stands thus: 


BIRTH OF CHRIST. 

Between Abraham and Moses come in the 
splendor of the Egyptian monarchy, and the 
probable era of the Pyramids. Nearly co- 
temporaneous with Moses was Cecrops, first 
king of Athens, and Cadmus, who brought 
letters into Greece. Just before Moses died 
the Olympic games were-founded, which mark 
an important date in Grecian history. Coming 
down to Solomon, we pass the Argonautic 
expedition, 1263 s.c., and the Fall of Troy, 
1184 s.c. Homer lived and sung about a 
hundred years after Solomon. Ahab, king of 
Israel, and Dido, who founded Carthage, 878 
B.C., Were cotemporaneous. About a hundred 
years later Hezekiah, king of Judah, Isaiah the 
prophet, and Romulus, who founded Rome, 
752 B.c., were cotemporaneous. 

Coming down to the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem by Nebuchadnezzar, and the Babylonish 


Captivity, we are brought to the period of the 
culminating glory of the Babylonish empire; 
and near the close of the Captivity we find the 
star of Darius, king of Media, in the ascendant, 
and later, that of Cyrus, king of Persia. From 
the rebuilding of the second temple, the interest 
of history centers in Greece first, then in 
Macedon, and then in Rome. At the battle of 
Marathon, 490 B.c., begins the era of Greek 
supremacy and splendor. Within a hundred 
years subsequent live Aristides, Socrates, Hero- 
dotus, Pericles, Alcibiades, and Plato. As the 
star of Grecian glory declines from the zenith, 
that of Macedon rises. Philip and Alexander 
reign and conquer, and Macedonia enjoys a 
brief ascendant. Tyre is destroyed, India 
invaded, and Alexander dies. 

Rome begins to absorb all nations and all 
interest in herself. The three Punic wars end 
with the fall of Carthage, 146 n.c. Forty-six 
years after Julius Cesar is born, and Rome, 
under him and his successors, becomes mistress 
of the world. 

Now occurs an event which is destined to 
revolutionize all history: Christ is born. Dur- 
ing the three hundred years succeeding, ten 
persecutions of Christians occur, resulting in 
the spread of the new religion, the overthrow 
of paganism, till, finally, under Constantine, 
Christianity becomes the official religion of the 
Roman empire, 825 a.c. Its decline and fall, 
and the destruction of Rome by the barbarians, 
mark the close of ancient and the beginning of 
modern history, 455 A.c. 

Reducing this to a chronological table, it 
would stand thus: 

SACRED HISTORY. 


COTEMPORANEOUS HISTORY. 
B.C. c 
1996 Abraham born. 


1706 Israel s into Egypt. 
1571 Moses born. 


1491 Israel aon out of 
1451 Moses dies, 
& 


1171 Samuel born 

1000 Dedication ‘of Solo- 
mon’s aaa 

897 Ahab died. 

726 Hezekiah reigned and 
Isaiah prophesied. 


588 Destruction of Jerusa- 
lem by Nebuchad 
nezzar. 


1856 Riogien <6 of Argos es- 
1550 Comene. | first king of 
1493 7 brings letters 

to 
1453 Olympic Games found- 
1263 Argonantic Expedi- 
1184 Fall of Troy. 
900 Homer lived. 
878 Comes founded by 


0. 
752 Rome founded. 
606 Destruction of Nin- 


eveh. 
594 Solon, Archon of Ath- 


founds 





515 2d Temple finished. 510 Romearepublic. The 

Tarquins expelled. 
490 Battle of Marathon. 
468 Socrates 


ites born. 
458 Cincinnatus, Dictator 
at Rome. 
356 Alexander the Great 
rm. 
146 Cart falls. 
44 Julius assassin- 
ated. 


397 Malachi prophesied. 





Let this or some similar plan of historical 
reading be pursued, so as not to leave the mind 
confused with a mass of facts and dates, but 
enriched with a connected and well-digested 
knowledge of what it has been studying. The 
most valuable book of reference in these read- 
ings is Lavoisin’s Historical Atlas; but it is a 
rare book, and to be found only’in old and 
large libraries. Let the student have an atlas 
ever at hand, and fix every geographical point 
in his memory by constant reference to it. It 
is an excellent plan, also, to have paper and 





pencil close by, and note down prominent 
events with their dates, and such lessons as 
seem to be taught by them. Thus only will 
wisdom result from the knowledge acquired. 
It is not the number of histories one has read 
that is to be considered, but rather the amount 
and value of the information derived from 
their reading. Do not pass from one chapter 
to another, or from one ‘book to another, until 
there is a clear and distinct impression of what 
you have read left upon your mind. Rehearse 
to yourself, or note upon paper, the readings of 
each day, after the manner of a recitation. 

In modern history the attention will first be 
drawn to the incursions and settlements of the 
barbarous nations that overran Europe. Then 
the rise and progress of the Saracenic power. 
This is succeeded by the age of chivalry in 
Europe, commencing at the battle of Ronces- 
valles in 778. ‘Fhe rise of Charlemagne.and of 
the Papal power are the next points of interest ; 
and thence we pass to England under Alfred the 
Great. Shortly after come the Crusades, and 
the rise of the Turkish power. Here is the 
middle of the dark ages. 

The invention of the printing press, the 
discovery of America, the revival of learning, 
the dawn of the Reformation under Luther 
inaugurate a new era, and history revolves 
around certain great characters as centers. 
From this time European history, surveyed 
from the Christian and Protestant stand-point, 
may be divided into three periods : 

I. Saxon and German nations in the north 
resist Catholic aggression combined with Span- 
ish and Austrian ambition. This period com- 
mences with Charles V. and Luther, and ends 
with “the Thirty Years’ War.” The antago- 
nistic — are: 

Luther. 

Maurice of Saxony. 
William the Silent. 
urice, his son. 
ueen Elizabeth. 


enry of Navarre. 
Gustavus’ Adolphus. 


Resutts.—Charles Y. flies from Germany. 
Protestantism becomes national. The Dutch 
republic rises. The Armada is wrecked, Philip 
weakened, and Spain becomes insignificant. 

IL. Catholic aggression combined with 
French ambition threaten Protestantism. Both 
again rebuked. 


8 V 
Philip i 
Saevee 


William of Orange. 
. Marlborough. 


Eugene. 

Resvutts. — France defeated. James II. 
abdicates. England becomes firmly Protestant. 
Louis leaves France no larger than he found it, 
and greatly in debt. 

IIL. Infidel France threatens Christendom. 

) Burke. 
|m ei 
Divine Providence. 

Resutts.—French philosophy repudiated. 
Napoleon banished to St. Helena. France 
bounded by the Rhine and Pyrenees. Long 
peace in Europe. 

With some such mapping out as this, let 
readings in modern history be conducted. 
Thus only will it be made to realize to the 
student the fine definition of “ Philosophy 


teaching by example.” 
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INFIDELITY. 


Iw the light, yet not it seeing, 
Biazed on by a hidden sun, 

This the skeptic’s mental being— 
He who will the clear truth shun. 

Is there joy in unbelieving ? 
Is there calm in stern distrust ? 

Can one rest while self-deceiving, 
Rest while aiding the unjust ? 

No; there is no joy in living 
While uncertain broods the heart ; 

Peace, the white-winged, knows no dwelling 
In the soul that doubts apart. 

Be not doubtful, but believing ; 
Pillow Faith upon thy breast ; 

She will give thee solace, cheering,— 


She confer sweet inner rest. H. 8. D. 
——2 a 
“ CONSCIENTIOUSNESS AND ITS 
FUNCTIONS.” 


No other development of science or human 
wisdom, brought forth during the past century, 
has thrown such a flood of light on religion 
and metaphysics as Phrenology. At first, its 
teaching was hailed by the enemies of revealed 
religion as a sure harbinger of the overthrow 
of Christianity, some Phrenological professors 
taking special pains to present the two systems 
in juxtaposition. Latterly a better spirit or 
understanding seems to prevail, and the new 
Science of Mind aims to be like most of the 
others, “a handmaid to religion.” This is as 
it should be. But it is remarkable that the 
article under the above head, in one of the 
numbers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
seems to claim more authority for revelation 
than ever justly belonged to it—to wit, that it 
is practically an “infallible guide.” 

The article in question is luminous with 
moral and scientific truth; but is any rule of 
life, handled and interpreted by fallible man, in- 
fallible? I think not. The phrases “ fallible” 
and “infallible,” as used by theologians, had 
their origin at the Reformation ; the Romanists 
claiming that grace for the Pope, or the 
Church ; and the Protestants affirming that the 
Bible authoritatively decided all disputes in 
religion and morals. Ina discussion of mere 
science and metaphysics, “ infallibility” has no 
place. The author of the article under consid- 
eration has handsomely disposed both of “ the 
unerring-guide” and “ the fitness-of-things” the- 
ories; but he has left the subject in as great 
uncertainty as before, by predicating the fol- 
lowing propositions : 

“We have shown that neither metaphysics 
nor Phrenology can give us an infallible guide 
for Conscientiousness, and as we can find infal- 
libility in the Word of God, we must necessa- 
rily rely upon that for infallibility. 

“ As to undertaking to alter, amend, or re- 
ject any portion of that revelation which our 
Creator has so kindly bestowed on us, it would 
be inexcusable to harbor the thought for a mo- 
ment. What would be the use of the Lord’s 
gi ing us an infallible standard, if every man 
could reject, alter, amend, or pervert according 
to his own views of propriety ?” 

The appropriate answer to these pretensions 
of “infallibility” is found in the following 
conclusive sentence in the same article : 


“Why is it, then, if we have an infallible 
standard in revelation, do we have such a great 
diversity of opinion as to what is right or 
wrong?” 

But is not “the Word of God an infallible 
rule in faith and practice,” as most Protestant 
formulas teach? Certainly, so far as the mind 
of the Spirit has been correctly apprehended 
and given by the translators, and men embrace 
it, itis such. But as long as weak, erring man 
is incapable of fully understanding the truth, 
and is swayed by passion, prejudice, and igno- 
rance, so long will the Bible fail in practice to 
be such a rule. It must never be forgotten, 
moreover, that the essence of all law is in con- 
struction or interpretation. A man’s conscien- 
tious belief, as to religious truth, is in all cases 
determined by his apprehension of the mean- 
ing of the divine authority. Thus the aggre- 
gate faculties of man must ever set in judg- 
ment as to what is essential truth. This diffi- 
culty can never be removed ; and thus if Deity 
Himself were ruling us, in invisible power 
upon the earth, there is no probability that 
our wisdom and obedience would be more 
nearly perfect than they are. Is man, then, 
left without an authoritative rule, and is he in- 
capable of arriving at a certainty in morals? 
By no means. The Word of God as interpreted 
by the Spirit (in the mind of its reader) is, in all 
essentials, sufficient. The Word must be sub- 
jected, however, to the crucible of right reason 
aided as above, and so guided by it we can 
hardly err. Conscience is a blind instinct, and 
can only be truly enlightened as above. 

The value of Phrenology is largely shown 
in its demonstrating that every man has a 
modicum of free-will to improve the faculties 
given him; or, in other words, a little moral 
garden, attached to his earthy tenement for his 
cultivation ; beyond that, his endowment and 
consequent life are determined by the “ de- 
crees” of Providence. 4 

If the views here advanced be true, how im- 
portant it is that the consciences of all should 
be correctly trained, for “out of the heart [or 
conscience] are the issues of life !”” M, A. 

se oe 


Prorriety.—Merriment at a funeral, or in 
the hour of worship, is not only disgusting, 
but painfully abhorrent to all our kind and re- 


spectful feelings. There is a simple and beau- 
tiful propriety, pleasing to all, which gives 
grace to the manners, beauty to the person, 
sweetness to the disposition, and loveliness to 
the whole being, which all should strive to pos- 
sess. It is to be neither too gay nor too grave, 
—too gleesome nor too sad; nor either of these 
at improper places. It is to be mirthful, with- 
out being silly ; joyous, without being foolish ; 
sober, without g desponding; to speak 
plainly, without giving offense ; be grave, with- 
out casting a shadow over others. In fine, it 
is to be just what everybody loves and nobody 
> a ust ao — » and others 
appy. 8 is propriety ; and those who 

pm this richest flowering virtue of the cal, 
which breathes ambrosial sweetness along 
every walk of life, get the credit of 

its counte that rare quality of charac- 
ter hono humbly christened 





everywhere, 
“common sense,” universally acknowledged 
to be the best of all sense.— and Helps. 





On Physiology, 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
I fe.—QOndanis, 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge.—Hoeea tv. 6 





ADDRESS TO A JUG OF RUM. 
(FIRST PUBLISHED IN 1815.) 


“ Here, only by a cork controll’d, 
And slender walls of earthen mold, 
In all the pomp of death repose 
The seeds of many a bloody nose; 
The chattering tongue, the horrid oath; 
The first for fighting nothing loth ; 
The passions which no word can tame, 
That burst like sulphur into flame ; 
The nose carbuncled, glowing red ; 
The bloated eye, the broken head ; 
The tree that bears a deadly fruit 
Of murder, maiming, and dispute. 
Assaults that innocence assails ; 
The images of gloomy jails; 
The giddy thought on mischief bent; 
The midnight hour in riot spent; 
All these within this jug appear, 
And Jack the hangman in the rear.” 


——— <b> oe 


ALCOHOL. 
ITS EFFECTS ON THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


THe Greek root of the word intoxicate 
means poison. Whoever says a man is intoxi- 
cated, says he is poisoned. And it is true. 
Give a part of a glass of ordinary spirits to a 
child three or four years old, and the child is 
in twenty minutes in a congestion fit, and 
probably dies. It operates precisely like 
strychnine, arsenic, or any other deadly drug. 
Commence by giving a child a thimbleful at a 
time, and gradually increase the amount, and 
you may indurate him so that he will swallow 
as much at a time as would kill him at first. 
You may begin with any other poison, and do 
the same thing. Our physical framework is 
constructed with reference to this, to enable it 
to stand a large amount of any deadly sub- 
stance. There is nothing peculiar in this 
action of alcohol. There is nothing in this but 
the universal law that all poisons destroy the 
susceptibility of the human frame. 

Why does a man like to drink liquor? Not 
because it has a good taste, but because it 
exhilarates his nervous system. The man 
takes his first glass of liquor. It goes to his 
stomach. Now, there is not a single human 
stomach, nor that of any animal ever created 
on this earth, that ever did or can digest a 
drop of alcohol. The moment it falls into the 
stomach every vital organ recognizes the 
presence of a deadly enemy. It is precisely as 
if a lion were thrown into a cage of tigers, and 
every tiger were to recognize the lion as his 
deadly enemy. The stomach can fiot digest 
it, and it can not remain. All the organs assist 
in throwing it off, and that great struggle of 
every vital organ to rid the stomach of this 
poison is the very thing which the perverted 
senses recognize as exhilaration! If a man, 


standing on the moon, could have a telescope 





of sufficient power to enable him to view 
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objects on the earth, and could haye looked 
upon us, during the late civil war, and have 
seen, dimly through the glass, the movements 
of immense bodies of men, he would have said, 
“This nation has an immense population; 
there is a tremendous outpouring of the people; 
this nation is in a state of extraordinary pros- 
perity.” Precisely so the man’s sensorial, the 
point where the nerves of sense concentrate, 
recognizes, in this desperate effort of the vital 
organs to get rid of an enemy, a sense of 
strength and exhilaration in place of the 
languor and feebleness he felt just before. 
But in a little while, when Nature hag, by all 
her efforts, disposed of this poison, the man 
sinks down to his former condition, and a 
great deal below it. Nature has. made her 
superior struggle; she has got rid of the 
poison; but she has tired herself in the effort. 
The next time Nature makes the same struggle, 
but she has not the same strength. The second 
glass does not make the man feel so good. The 
more a man drinks, the more he has to drink 
to attain a certain condition. He has to take 
more and more. Nature turns constantly to 
rid herself of it, and by-and-by becomes tired 
out and gives it up. There are men who are 
not very perceptibly affected by liquor. It 
does not make them drunk. It does not hurt 
them, they say. But it does hurt them. I 
never knew a man who drank a good deal 
without becoming intoxicated, whom liquor 
did not kill fast. And for physiological reasons. 
If a man will take poison, it is better to get rid 
of it than to keep it in the system. Drunken- 
ness is one of God’s infinite mercies, sent to 
help poor, mistaken, human beings to get rid 
of the consequences of their iniquity. 

What we should do depends largely upon 
what we are able todo. It is not easy to fly 
in the face of public opinion. Laws will, after 
all, be merely a reflection of the moral condition 
of the people. They will always be a little 
better, but not much better. If you should say 
that no one in the country should do a bad 
thing, it would be useless, because human 
nature, in the development to which we have 
reached, would not sustain such a law. Public 
sentiment is advancing. It does not allow men 
to make a parade of vices which were once 
tolerated. The tfne will come when men will 
not be licensed to sell alcoholic liquors, when 
grogshops will be where gambling-houses are 
now, out of sight.—Horace GREELEY in 
Herald of Health. 


[Yes, public sentiment is advancing. Com- 
mon schools, Sunday-schools, and other schools 
are elevating the moral standard of society, 
and the time is near when, in this country, 
drunkenness will be regarded with the disgust 
it deserves. To day, the nations of the earth 
are suffering from the poisons of alcohol, opium, 
and tobacco. But, thank God, the better por- 
tion—the women—are tolerably free from the 
disease. It is in them and in the right training 
of the rising generation that we hope. Let us 
try to save the children from the poisons.—Eb. 
A. P. J.J 





AMONG THE ORANGE GROVES. 
FLORIDA AS A WINTER RESORT AND AS A HOME. 

In addition to its large and increasing influx 
of permanent settlers, Florida is every winter 
attracting thousands of health and pleasure 
seekers from the North, and a great deal of in- 
terest attaches to whatever relates to this won- 
derful semi-tropical region. 

Having spent the last winter and the larger 
portion of the summer here, and fully decided 
to make it my future home, I will give the 
reader some facts, mostly the results of my 
own personal observation and experience, in 
relation to its climate, soil, and productions. 
I will leave out of view in this sketch the 
northern tier of counties bordering on Georgia 
and Alabama, which partake of the climate 
and other characteristics of those States, and 
need not be described here. 

Passing south of the thirtieth parallel of lati- 
tude, we enter the true Floridian zone. Here 
the climate assumes an almost tropical charac- 
ter, and the seasons differ radically from those 
of every other portion of the Union. A trade- 
wind, an alternate land and sea breeze, a dry 
and a wet season, and great uniformity of tem- 
perature throughout the year, are its promi- 
nent characteristics. The Gulf Stream, here 
flowing close to the coast, brings us the warmth 
of equatorial seas and the perpetual verdure 
and bloom of the tropics. 

The changes of the seasons, as recognized 
farther north, are here scarcely perceptible. 
Even in mid-winter one sees around him only 
verdure and flowers. Most of the trees are in 
full leaf; the grass is green and fresh; the 
fragrant yellow jasmine hangs its wreaths of 
goiden bloom overhead ; the houstonia and the 
violet nestle everywhere underfoot; and a 
thousand birds warble in the myrtle thickets 
or among the shining leaves of the live oak and 
the magnolia. 

In fact, of winter, properly speaking, there is 
none south of Jacksonville. What is called 
by that name closely resembles that brief sea- 
son of autumnal relenting known at the North 
as Indian summer, except that the skies are 
clearer and bluer. The atmosphere is dry and 
elastic; very little rain falls; and cloudless 
days are often continuous for weeks. 

The average temperature of January last, on 
the banks of the St. John’s River a few miles 
south of Jacksonville, was about 70°. Febru- 
ary was a little cocler, with some frost and one 
or two chilly northeast storms. We had also 
some rough winds from the northwest, which 
made an overcoat comfortable during a por- 
tion Of the day. Such weather, however, was 
the exception, and fine balmy days the rule. 
Wild flowers could be gathered at any time in 
the “ pine openings,” and the songsters of the 
grove did not forsake us. I have forgotten the 
average temperature of this month, but think it 
was about 62°. 

One might suppose that where there is no 
winter, there can properly be no spring; but 
even in Florida this season brings with it softer 
airs, and breathes new life into the half-sleep- 





ing vegetation of field and forest. The decid- 
uous trees—the hickory, the maple, the sweet 
gum, the cypress, and the black jack—put on 
their new robes of fresh verdure, contrasting 
finely with the darker green of the pine, the 
live oak, the magnolia, and the orange; and 
flowers of every hue make gay both open field 
and shady grove. ‘ 

The true summer is as brief in Florida as 
farther north. The continuation of the high- 
est temperature, which is less perceptible here 
than in the Carolinas or Georgia, is only dur- 
ing one fourth of the year. The remaining 
three fourths, namely, from September to June, 
is unlike anything known in northern climates, 
but resembles spring more than autumn or 
winter, and the weather during nearly the 
whole time is incomparably delightful, the 
only exception being the rough and chilly 
winds which occasionally blow from the north- 
west. These are, I presume, the “ northers” of 
Texas greatly modified and softened by their 
overland journey southeastward. 

The comparative coolness of the summer in 
Florida, contrary to the commonly received 
notion, is as marked a characteristic as the 
mildness of the winter. The thermometer 
ranges higher in New York or Boston than at 
St. Augustine or Tampa. The mean average 
temperature of last June—and June is the hot- 
test month of the year in the South—was 80° ; 
and at New Smyrna, on the Atlantic coast, 
near the twenty-ninth parallel of latitude, the 
average temperature of the summer is 82°, 
and of the whole year 72°. The nights are in- 
variably cool in all parts of the State. 

The comparative coolness of the summer in 
Florida, especially on the peninsula, is owing, 
in a great measure, to its position between two 
seas. From the east it is fanned by the cool 
and bracing breezes of the Atlantic, and from 
the west by the balmier but refreshing airs of 
the Gulf of Mexico, both of which are dis- 
tinctly felt at the center of the State, across 
which they seem to chase each other back and 
forth. 

The rainy season commences about the ist 
of July, and continues till the middle of Sep- 
tember, during which time it rains more or less 
nearly every day, but seldom all day. The 
showers generally commence about one o’clock 
P.M., and are entirely over before six o'clock. 
They are accompanied by heavy thunder and 
the most vivid lightning. The nights and 
mornings during this season are clear and cool. 
The remainder of the year, though called the 
dry season, is not without a moderate quantity 
of rain. In the latitude of Jacksonville, and 
farther north, the rainy season is irregular, the 
tropical influences which cause it being less 
strongly felt there than farther south. 

In reference to the healthfulness of Florida 
in summer, differences of opinion exist. Care- 
ful observation and inquiry lead me to the 
conclusion, hdwever, that no State in the Union 
is more healthful. There are unhealthful 
localities, as in every other extensive region, 
and, as in all new countries, the opening of 
the forest and the breaking up of the soil en- 
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gender more or less malaria and give rise, in 
constitutions duly prepared, by a bad diet and 
unhealthful habits generally, for the germina- 
tion of the seeds of disease, to bilious and re- 
mittent fevers; but these, for reasons which I 
can not now go out of my way to explain, are 
of the mildest type, and rarely prove fatal. 
With the exception of these, scarcely any dis- 
ease exists. The healthfulness of the climate 
in winter is proverbial. 

Some people have an idea that Florida is one 
great swamp, with here and there a patch of 
dry land arising, island-like, out of it. Others, 
on the contrary, picture it as a region of sand- 
hills and “pine-barrens; while the fact is, 
it is one of the most beautiful and fertile of all 
the Southern States, and has less swamp land 
than almost any other, either North or South. 

The lands of Florida are mainly of three 
kinds — Pine lands, Hammock lands, and 
Swamp lands. The pine lands are variable in 
quality, some tracts being very rich and others 
very poor; but, in the main, they are light, sandy, 
and only moderately fertile. The forest growth 
(long leaved pine) is very sparse, and the 
ground is covered with a luxuriant crop of 
grass, affording excellent and never-failing 
pasturage; for the grass of Florida is never 
killed by winter frosts or seared by summer 
drouth. 

Hammock lands are of two kinds, high and 
low. High hammocks are formed of fine veg- 
etable mold mixed with a sandy loam and rest- 
ing on a subsoil of clay, marl, or limestone. 
They are covered with a heavy growth of live 
oak, hickory, water oak, sweet gum, magnolia, 
and other hard-wood trees, and are for general 
purposes the most desirable lands in Florida, 
producing all the crops of the country in great 
abundance and with comparatively little labor. 
The low hammocks are lower and moister, have 
a soil of greater tenacity than the high ham- 
mocks, and are still more fertile; but some of 
them require draining, and all are more difficult 
to clear and break up, which renders them less 
desirable for a person. of moderate capital. 
Their forest growth is similar to that of the 
high hammocks, but heavier. 

The hammock “lands are generally found in 
small tracts interspersed among the pine lands, 
and both must generally be bought together. 
In some parts of the State, however, as for in- 
stance in Alachua, Marion, and Hernando 
counties, they exist in larger bodies. 

The swamp lands are intrinsically the most 
valuable of all, but as they require a heavy out- 
lay of capital in clearing and draining, they are 
in little demand. Their fertility is unsurpassed 
if not unequaled, and once thoroughly prepared 
they produce immense crops. Four hogsheads 
of sugar to the acre, in one instance at least, has 
been produced on this kind of land (near New 
Smyrna), while the best lands in Louisiana pro- 
duce scarcely more than one. 

No other State in the Union is susceptible of 
so great a variety of vegetable productions as 
Florida. Corn, rye, oats, Irish potatoes, beans, 
peas, cabbages, turnips—in short, all the com- 
mon crops of the North—grow here to per- 





fection side by side with the sugar-cane, rice, 
Sea Island cotton, arrow root, cassava, sweet 
potatoes, indigo, Sisal hemp, benne, and many 
other tropical and semi-tropical plants. Of 
fruits, we have the peach, the plum, the per- 
simmon, the pawpaw, the fig, the olive, the 
guava, the pomegranate, the orange, the lemon, 
the lime, the banana, and, in the southern por- 
tion of the State, the pine-apple and cocoa-nut. 

Florida now offers a fine field for Northern 
enterprise. Men with small means, if they pos- 
sess pluck, energy, and perseverance, can per- 
haps do better here than anywhere else. Land 
is cheap, the climate favorable, there are no long 
winters to provide for, and the necessaries of 
life are easily produced. On the St. John’s 
River, and especially in the neighborhood of 
Jacksonville, market gardening is becoming a 
leading pursuit, the produce being shipped to 
New York. Fruit growing—peaches, grapes, 
and oranges—will pay largely, particularly the 
last named. 

Sugar-cane, to which the climate is much 
better adapted than that of Louisiana, is on the 
whole the safest if not the most profitable 
crop, where suitable land can be obtained. It 
matures here as perfectly as in Cuba, and a 
plantation requires renewing only once in ten 
or twelve years, whereas in Louisiana the plant 
is necessarily treated as an annual. Two hogs- 
heads of sugar to the acre is not an uncom- 
mon yield, and this may be greatly increased 
by manuring and thorough cultivation. 

But there are drawbacks here as well as 
elsewhere, among which are: the lack of the 
social and educational advantages existing 
in the older States.; the scarcity and un- 
trustworthy character of labor; the high 
prices of nearly everything except land and 
lumber, which the new settler is necessitated 
to buy; and the large admixture of the negro 
element in the population, and the consequent 
insecurity of all movable property. This is 
the most serious obstacle the settler encoun- 
ters, and is sometimes truly discouraging. 
Nothing is safe from the thieving propensities 
of the Freedmen, unless it can be locked up or 
carefully watched and guarded. I make this 
statement with regret, but my obligations to 
those who may look to this article for a trust- 
worthy statement of the disadvantages as well 
as the advantages of Florida seems to require 
it. The re-establishment of civil government, 
and the enforcement of the laws which should 
follow, will, it is hoped, partially remedy this 
evil, as well as many others, 

The other drawbacks I have mentioned are 
temporary in their character, and will of course 
gradually disappear. 

Persons going to Florida to look for a farm 
with the purpose of settling on it at once, can 
not go too soon after the ist of October. 
Preparations for the next season’s crops should 
be commenced in the fall. Families should 
take a good supply of clothing suitable for the 
climate, and the necessary furniture and farm- 
ing implements. Such provisions as will not 
spoil by keeping may also profitably be pur- 
chased at the North. These last remarks may 





not apply, however, to persons going from the 
West by a long overland route, where the ex- 
pense of transportation would be too great. 

Those having merely pleasure in view can 
of course take their own time, but they will 
find the autumn a delightful season for excur- 
sions, hunting, fishing, etc. Game and fish, 
and especially the latter, are abundant and ex- 
cellent everywhere. 

Invalids should not delay till too late in the 
season if they desire to get the full benefit of 
the climate. Go early in the fall—that is, soon 
after the ist of October, if you can. The 
transitign will not then be so great from the 
coolness of the North to the warmth of the 
South. 

Formerly St. Augustine was almost the only 
resort of invalids in Florida. The “ Ancient 
City” fs still much frequented, but the St. 
John’s country from Jacksonville southward is 
quite as favorable to health in the winter, and 
has far greater attractions. It is now getting 
its full share of visitors. It is decidedly the 
region for the sportsman, whom a fine steamer 
will take up the magnificent St. John’s River 
into the depths of the tropical wilderness, 
where game and fish are so plentiful that the 
most truthful tales of hunting and fishing there 
have the air of fables. 

Jacksonville, on the St. John’s, is the com- 
mon point of departure for all parts of the 
State. The fare from New York by steamer, 
at present, is $30; by rail a little more, and 
by sailing vessel much less. The emigrant 
will do well to logk about in the neighbor- 
hood of Jacksonville, and consider carefully 
the advantages and disadvantages of that 
locality before deciding upon the place for a 
home. Unimproved land can be had within 
five miles of town at from $1 25 to $20 per 
acre. The latter price is for land bordering 
on the river. One mile from the river, equally 
good land can be bought for $5 per acre, and 
perhaps for less. Improved places, with good 
dwellings, inclosed fields, orange groves, etc., 
are held at comparatively high figures. Some 
beautiful places of this sort may be found on 
the St. John’s River. 


Jacksonville itself is a beautiful little city of 
some 6,000 inhabitants, literally embowered 
in orange groves and evergreen oaks; and, 
strange to say—it being a Southern city, and 
the present being “ after-the-war”’-times—is 
thriving in business and growing rapidly in 
extent and population. Northern capital, 
energy, and enterprise tell the story. A ma- 
jority of the people, both in the town and in 
the neighboring country, are from the North 
and West. We have steamers twice or three 
times a week between this place and Savan- 
nah and Charleston, with the promise of direct 
steam communication with New York at an 
early day. With its outlook upon one of the 
finest rivers in the world—here from one to 
two miles wide—its delicious climate, and its 
unsurpassed commercial advantages, the “City 
of Oaks” is destined to become an important 
and populous place. Its orange groves, when 
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loaded with fruit, present a magnificent ap- 
pearance, some of the trees being perfect pyr- 
amids of green and gold. 

The hotels of Jacksonville are plain, unpre- 
tending houses; but the traveler may count 
upon a plenty to eat, and a disposition on the 
part of their proprietors to do the best they 
can to promote his comfort. 

I intended to say something of orange cul- 
ture—its pleasures and profits—but I have 
already overrun the space I had allotted to 
myself and must close, hoping that I have at 
least imparted some useful information in re- 
gard to an interesting and little known region 
of country. D. H. JACQUES. 

Guien EvercRreen (Jacksonville P. O.), Fa. 


—___——» --< 


HOw TO TRAVEL, 
BY RAIL, RIVER, OR SEA. 


“ EXPERIENCE is a good teacher.” One who 
would learn the most of a country through 
which he is to pass, should first read the best 
guide-books, study the maps, and thus obtain 
a general outline. Then, when on the ground, 
personal observation completes the work. A 
stupid boor may go around the world, by land 
and sea, and really know very little more than 
when he started. Why? Because he is ig- 
norant. But if educated, he sees its geology, 
botany, natural history, and ethnology; and 
he can describe what he sees. A mere vacant 
looker takes in nothing but vapor and space. 
Suppose, for example, a stranger wishes to 
“see the sights” on our noble Hudson, alias 
the North River. If he reads the guide and 
examines the map he is prepared to appreciate 
its Aistorical interests, which lie thick along 
its shores, from Staten Island to Troy. With- 
out these aids he will, of course, see stretched 
out before him some of the most beautiful and 
sublime scenery in North America. But he 
may have, at the same time, authentic descrip- 
tions of all the celebrated places—such as 
Forts Washington and Lee, the Palisades, 
Spuyten Duyvel, Yonkers, Hastings, Tarry- 
town, Irvington, Dobbs’ Ferry, Piermont, 
Nyack, Sing Sing, Peekskill, West Point, St. 
Anthony’s Nose, Newburg, Poughkeepsie, Cats- 
kill, Hudson, Greenbush, and Albany—places 
familiar enough to Americans, but only heard 
of by foreigners. Let the same course be pur- 
sued in traveling by rail, and one may form a 
tolerable judgment of the country through 
which he passes. 

Lueeace.—We prefer this term to that of 
baggage. Most persons carry too much. It 
is a great care and a greater incumbrance. 
Here experience comes in to warn the weak 
enes. Plan your trip. Fix on the time it 
will take. Pack only necessary garments. 
Look to comfort rather than to show. Travel 
by rail or river by day, when you can—by 
night, when you must. 

Eatmne, Drainxrxe, Sturrine.—Like chil- 
dren without judgment, for the want of some- 
thing to do, many who travel eat carly, much, 
often, and stuff all the time. The stomach, 





unused to this abuse, gives up in despair, and 
constipation, dyspepsia, headache, nervous- 
ness, and sleeplessness are the penalties for 
such transgressions. Reader, did you ever 
ride in a smoking car? Did you ever notice 
the puddles of tobacco spittle all along be- 
tween the seats? These are evidences of our 
taste, culture, refinement, and high civiliza- 
tion! Ladies are said—now and then one— 
to enjoy the rich perfumes of the fragrant 
weed, and thus encourage their lovers or hus- 
bands to do their best at smoking and spit- 
ting. To us, the thing is an unmitigated 
nuisance. 

PoLITENEss.—A single ticket is construed, 
by selfish persons, to entitle the holder to a 
double seat, and on taking possession he pro- 
ceeds to store his freight, consisting of cane, 
umbrella, carpet bag, over-coat, shawls, 
straps, and other rigging. He then seats him- 
self in the middle, and is soon wrapped in the 
arms of Morpheus, or is absorbed in the last 
sensation novel. Delicate ladies may pass and 
repass in search of a seat, but our fellow-trav- 
eler, or traveling fellow, neither sees nor hears 
them, till the gruff conductor roars out, 
“Make room there for this lady!’ Then, with 
a groan and a grunt, the “ genileman” puts his 
things under his seat and grudgingly moves 
along. 

Toe Wrxspows.—Dust, soot, sparks, bad 
air, wind, or rain are inseparable from rail- 
way trayel. And no two are agreed as to 
how we may best avoid the nuisances. One 
must have the windows open or he suffocates ; 
another must have them shut, or the cinders 
will put out his eyes; one is gouty, and one is 
phthisicky ; one is corpulent and hot, another 
is thin and cold. These are some of the infe- 
licities which will, we may hope, be got rid of 
as we progress in railway improvements. Al- 
ready splendid and spacious cars are being 
constructed for the great Pacific Railway, 
with state-rooms, saloons, kitchens, sleeping 
berths, and all the necessaries to make a pas- 
sage as pleasant and as Comfortable as a sea 
voyage in a first-class steamer. Those roads 
and lines which provide the best accommoda- 
tions—like the best hotels—will get the most 
patronage, and the most fame and gratitude. 

Ar Sea.—Here is a place for the largest dis- 
play of agreeableness. If one is benevolently 
disposed, and sociable withal, he will become 
popular with all on board. Music, recitations, 
speeches, lectures, gymnastic exercises, and 
indeed anything entertaining, may be indulged 
in, by passengers and crew, when on the 
bounding sea. One soon tires of state-room 
solitude, and remains in the cabin only during 
meal times and stormy weather. He is out 
on deck watching the waves, the clouds, the 
ships when passing, the seagulls when on 
the coast, porpoises and whales, icebergs, and 
other objects. If sensible, the passenger will 
make the acquaintance of old seamen, and 
learn from them about life at sea. He must 
keep his conceit and vanity to himself. Mod- 
esty and real worth will be seen and appre- 





ciated. Keep out of the way of the waiters 
and sailors. Observe all the rules of the ship, 
and make no more trouble than is absolutely 
necessary. If possessed of the right spirit, 
good motives, good habits, with a hopeful, 
courageous, trusting nature, one may travel to 
the ends of the earth without accident, sick- 
ness, or loss. But if one wishes to be a nuis- 
ance—and it comes natural to some—he may 
easily make himself such, and meet with mis- 
haps and losses on all sides. He who would 
make a successful voyage or tour must “con- 
form” and bear in mind that tritest of sayings, 
“When among Romans, do as Romans do.” 


>. 


me 
BASE-BALL STAINED. 


—o — 

BasE-BALL has fallen. Yes, the “ national 
game” has become degraded. It is a pity that 
our young men can not have a game of an el- 
evated, manly, heroic character! It isa pity 
that just now, when the good results of base-ball 
play are beginning to show themselves in the 
vigorous health and muscular frames of many 
of its promoters, that it should be made a sub- 
ject for gambling. At certain match games 
which were played recently, as we are informed 
by the daily papers, “large amounts of money 
changed hands,” among the spectators. <A 
noted New York club is said to have “sold” 
the result of a match by “ permitting” their ad- 
versaries to outscore them, and that in conse- 
quence a great many sanguine betters on the 
superiority of the New York club lost heavily, 
having offered large odds. Such nefarious 
dealings can not but excite the indignation of 
the honest and the grief of the good. At the 
race-course, in the “sample room,” in the 
bagnio, where there are a thousand low and 
groveling incentives to immorality, we expect 
to find betting, gaming, or swindling; but on the 


. base-ball ground, where muscle meets muscle 


in friendly controversy, and all the hard knocks 
are given or intended to be given the senseless, 
swooping ball, and where the noblest of our 
youth may engage for healthful pastime—for a 
pastime it should be always made, and not se- 
vere labor, as in too many instances—we expect 
to find only good-humored emulation among 
the players, and friendly sympathy among the 
lookers-on, with nothing of a “fancy” charac- 
ter. If a game like base-ball can not be 
maintained without impure, coarse, and vi- 
cious adjuncts, better that it be at once drop- 
ped from the list of social pastimes, lest too 
many of our youth, from being lovers of health- 
ful muscular activity, become involved in the 
meshes of vice and moral degradation. “ Bark- 
ed” shins and broken fingers may be easily 


mended, but a disfigured reputation may never 


be entirely repaired. Once more, abandon the 

bat, boys, if you can not keep it pure. 
ne em 

Tue surest road to health, say what they will, 

Is never to suppose we shall be ill; 

Most of those evils we poor mortals know, 

From doctors and imagination flow. 
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THE TUREOMAN TRIBES. 


“Gop created Turkestan and its inhabitants 
in’ his wrath,” said a native of Central Asia 
to Arminius Vambéry, the celebrated Hun- 
garian Orientalist; “ for as long as the bitter, 
saline taste of their springs exist, so long will 
the heart of the Turkoman be full of anger 
and malice.” 

This well describes the character of those 
nomadic tribes inhabiting the portion of Cen- 
tral Asia extending southward 
from the Caspian Sea to Afghan- 
istan, and from the borders of 
Persia to Bokhara in the east, . 
whose chief occupation is to de- 
scend suddenly, like the sand- 
storm of their own deserts, upon 
the cultivated lands of their 
neighbors, or to attack and plun- 
der the richly-laden caravans as 
they move across their territory. 

Attention has lately been direct- 
ed toward these peculiar people 
by the researches of Vambéry =: 
among them while disguised as = 
a pilgrim dervish, and what he 
furnishes is, in fact, the only re- = 
liable modern source of infor- 
mation that we have upon the 
subject. Nearly every traveler ; 
who had previously ventured 
into their territory had been 
mercilessly slaughtered, and & 
Vambéry adopted the only meth- = 
od that could possibly have 
proved successful. 


The Turkoman has played a 
very important part in Central 
Asiatic history, and, indeed, in 


European civilization. He has 
furnished the foundation upon 
which the present Turkish em- = 
pire is built. He forms the Tur- & 
ko-Tartaric branch of the great = 
Turanian race, who, ever since 
their advent in history, have 
been occupied in bloody expedi- = 
tions and terrible conquests. 
His nature has not changed for —— 
a thousand years ; he is still the - 
tented barbarian, content to live 
upon the spoils wrested from his - 
more industrious neighbors ; still, 
in & great measure, “ a wild man, 
his hand i against every man, 
and consequently every man’s 
hand is against him.” “His pas- - 
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passions and subject to all his superstitions. 
He gazes with excited awe at the fata mor- 
gana, as it suddenly hangs out its heayenly 
splendors in the air. In it he sees similitudes 
of cities, towers, castles, caravans, and horse- 
men engaged in deadly combat, and gigantic 
shapes, which disappear and again come forth 
in other parts of the heavens. This alone 
strikes him with terror, for he thinks these 
are the ghosts of murdered victims and ravag- 
ed cities still hanging in the aerial regions. 


A TURKOMAN CHIEF. 





toral tribes that eke out a scanty subsistence 
by keeping herds and flocks upon the green 
oases of the desert. He recognizes the Per- 
sian as a lawful slave when he can get him, 
and it is against this people that his energy is 
mostly directed; for he knows that he can 
sell each captive he gets for from twenty to 
twenty-five pounds sterling. . The raids of the 
Turkomen upon the tents of their unsuspect- 
ing enemies are generally made at midnight. 
They make one, two, or eyen three, assaults, 
and seldom are repulsed. In- 
deed, they appear to be as cour- 
ageous as they are cruel, and it 
not infrequently happens that a 
single Turkoman. secures as 
many as four or five prisoners. 
The terrified Persian will, some- 
times, seeing the hopelessness of 
further resistance, throw himself 
down upon the ground before 
his captor and ask for the chains 
with which to be bound. In 
1861 five thousand Turkomans 
are said to have nearly annihi- 
lated a Persian army of. twenty- 

two thousand strong. 
When the Turkoman has once 
secured his prisoner, he has no 
= qualms of conscience in regard 
== to his disposal. If he can not 
take him along, he drives a stake 
into the sand and fastens him 
there to die. But this is too 
great a loss. If he can not find 
room for him on the saddle, he 
drives him before him under the 

burning sun. 

Vambéry relates an instance 
of the cruelty exercised by these 
people toward their slaves. In 
the court-yard of the Khan of 
Khiva, the capital of the State, 
he saw three hundred Persian 
prisoners of war, clothed in rags, 
and half dead through fear and 
hunger. They were placed in 
two divisions ; in one, those who 

> had not yet reached forty years 
of age, and who could be sold, 
or presented as slaves, and in 
the other, those who, by reason 
of their rank as leaders, or of 
age, had been sentenced to be 
hanged. The former were fast- 
ened together with great iron 
rings around their necks, in 
lots of from ten. to fifteen, and 





time has always been war; his fierce animal 
nature has never been- curbed; he may have 
been conquered, but civilization has made no 
impression upon him. He is still content to 
look with his piercing eyes and immense per- 
ceptives across the boundléss sand waste, to 
wateh patiently for the wealth-laden caravan, 
and to indulge his nature in excesses of which 
he alone is capable. He is still a rude child 

of nature, gratified with appeasing his own 





HIS CHARACTER—THE ROBBER. 

“ Robbers” would indeed be the most ex- 
pressive title which we could apply to the 
Turkoman. “The life of a Turkoman,” says 
Pritchard, “is passed in the most reckless 
plunder ;” and how could we better describe 
his race than by presenting the picture of him 
as he is found—simply as a marauder—mak- 
ing continual descents upon his Persian or 
Afghanistan neighbors, or robbing the pas- 





were driven off northward. to be sold, while 
the gray-bearded old warriors waited for the 
executioner. “I saw close beside me,” Vam- 
béry says, “ eight old men deposited in a row, 
with their backs upon the sand; their limbs 
were bound. Presently the executioner came 
along, and placing his knee. upon the breast 
of each in turn, gouged out, both the of 
upon the beards of the dying men. The scene 
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was appalling, as the poor victims, now re- 
leased from their bonds, groped moaningly 
around with their hands, attempting vainly to 
stand, and in their efforts dashing against each 
other with their eyeless heads!” But these 


atrocities do not always go unpunished. The | 


reprisals of the Persians are equally as sudden, 
and hundreds of Turkoman prisoners are 
yearly brought into Teheran, the capital. 

The chief of these Turkoman robbing expe- 
ditions is always selected for his cunning and 
skill; and he is obeyed only so 





sacred ; for the transgression of either sex is 
followed by immediate punishment. Her 
dress consists of a red silk skirt, tied around 
her waist with a silken sash. She wears al- 
ways a profusion of ornaments—generally of 
massive silyer—bracelets, rings for the neck, 
ear, and nose, and amulets, which hang down 
like the badge of a European order. Her skin 
is exceedingly fair, almost white; her hair is 
short and thick, and therefore she interweaves 
with it a long string of goat’s hair, which she 





long as he is successful. These 
nomads themselves will acknow- 
ledge no head. “ We are a peo- 
ple without a head,” they say; 
“weare all equal; with us is 
every man a king ;” and, accord- 
ingly, they have hardly ashadow 
of government. When not en- 
gaged in these pillaging excur- 
sions, the Turkoman gives him- 
self up to a merely sensuous 
life, smoking, and relating his 
wild and reckless adventures to 
his friends. 

_ It is during this time, too, that 5 
he attends to his devotions, al- 
though profit and tradition have 
far more influence upon him than 
the Koran. The Persians, too, | 
are followers of Mohammed, but 
of a different sect, and their 
mutual hate is perfect. The 
Turkoman considers the Persian 
a “heretic,” in fact, and there- 
fore feels justified in making 
him a slave. But Vambéry 
thought that he would treat his 
Sunnite neighbors in just the 
same way. The Afghanistans 
are Sunnites, yet he plunders 
them as often as is convenient. 
Vambéry once asked a robber, 
celebrated for his devoutness, 
how he could sell his religious 
brother, the Sunnite, as a slave. <= 
Has not the “ Prophet” ordered = 
that every Mussulman is free? 
The man answered with indif- 
ference: “ The Koran, the Book 
of God, is certainly more noble 
than man; yet men bought and 
sold it for pieces of gold. Yea, 
what wilt thou more? Joseph 
the son of Jacob was a prophet, 
and he was sold!” Such is his 
character in brief ! 
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COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 

Courtship and marriage take place at about 
the age just mentioned. Previous to that 
period the young girl does not vail her face, 
and the suitor may gaze upon her just as long 
as he chooses. All outside matters relating 
to marriage are “fixed” by her relations or 
female friends, who arrange the dowry, while 
the mollah seals the contract and appoints a 
lucky day for the wedding. On that day the 
tent is made to present an extraordinary clean 








appearance, and is decked with 
carpets, silks, and feathers. The 
bridegroom usually makes his 
appearance about mid-day; but 
if they are both poor he does 
not come until evening, and no 
guests are then invited. The 
mother, sisters, relations, and 
friends of the bride provide them- 
selves with as many articles of 
silver as possible; these they 
place upon three or four camels, 
with silks and carpets, and, 
mounting, proceed to the tent of 
the bride. The men, in the 
mean time, form two groups; 
one follows behind the female 
party, while the other, mounted 
and armed as if ready for a 
= robbing expedition, precede, rid- 
| ing in full career up to the door 
of the bride’s tent, where they 
fire off their muskets. Then 
follow speeches and counter- 
speeches; the female relatives 
are determined not to give her 
up, while the men, on the other 
hand, are as determined to pos- 
sess her. But finally she is will- 
ingly captured; and the men 
who have come on foot stand 
= outside the door, holding the 

= corners of a large carpet. The 
=— bride is at last brought out, laid 
gently upon the carpet, and the 
#=— men then run with their burden 

= in all haste to the camels. Their 
=—- flight is protected by the mount- 
ed horsemen against the female 
relatives of the bride, who run 
after the carpet-carriers and as- 
sault them with clods of earth. 
It ts understood, among them- 
selves, that as soon as the flying 
party reach the camels the pur- 
suit shall cease. Then the bride 





TURKOMAN WOMEN. 

Let us turn to the more attractive picture of 
the young Turkoman woman, as she appears in 
her native costume. Up to the age ofsixteen she 
is not allowed to work.. The period of youth is 
her holiday ; her troubles and privations be- 
gin only with marriage. Now, she has almost 
perfect freedom, and can go from tent to tent, 
and even to the neighboring tribes, without 
the least fear of molestation. Her person is 





profusely ornaments with little silver or glass 
beads. These, when she walks, make a very 
pleasant jingle, which always accompanies 
her. Indeed, a love of this “ jimgle” appears to 
be a national failing. Vambéry. quaintly re- 
marks that the man, too, is fond of pretty 
“ clatter ;” he will either deck his wife or his 
horse with these little balls, or otherwise rob 
a Persian slaye and decorate him with chains; 
but “a clatter he must have.” 





makes her appearance ; a woman 
attendant immediately covers her face with a 
vail, and the procession takes its departure for 
the marriagé-tent. If on the road she pass by 
a dwelling-tent, or meet people, she removes 
the vail, that they may see her face. Before 
the marriage-tent the collected crowd cheer 
and hurrah as loudly as they can, while the 
children are treated to pastry or other deli- 
cacies, Through this assembly the bride is 
brought into the tent, where she must sit, 
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away in the background, with her back to the 
door, receiving visitors and the greetings that 
flow in upon her, but only from the women. 
The men are compelled to stay outside until 
the feast begins. 

In the tent the bride remains for fully two 
weeks, when she is taken to the tent of the 
bridegroom’s parents, where she remains a 
year, or even eighteen months, receiving only 
now and then a visit from her future lord. 
During this time the parents are responsible 
in every way for her good conduct. At the 
expiration of the prescribed period she is trans- 
ferred, on a richly-ornamented camel, to her 
husband's tent, where she remains. With the 
poor there is not so much to do about the 
matter. 

Although polygamy is not very prevalent 
with the Turkoman, still he can marry more 
than one wife if he chooses, but properly he 
should provide a separate tent for each one. 
However, two wives often do live in the same 
tent. He also takes the beautiful black-haired 
Persian slaves that he captures to his home. 
With the married women the vail is universally 
worn, and should a stranger pay a visit to the 
family-tent, he is required always to give notice 
of his approach at the door, in order that the 
women may have time to draw their vails 
down over their faces. She is then expected 
to wait upon him and offer him food, and 
speak to him only in a subdued tone. Under 
this treatment her youthful beauty soon de- 
parts. Mr, Fraser, an English writer, says, 
that in old age “most of them are extremely 
ugly, haggard, and withered; the elder ones 
are particularly frightful.” He, too, admits 
their beauty in youth. 

THEIR RACIAL CHARACTERISTIO®: 

It is somewhat difficult to determine accu- 
rately the characteristic features of the Turko- 
mans considered as a race, The different 
tribes are undoubtedly of the same origin, but 
the individual representatives present strong 
deviations, both in the form of the skull and 
the features, M. Blocgueville, who was for 
fourteen months a prisoner among them, de- 
scribes them as of medium size, being well 
proportioned, but of no particularly strong 
muscular deyelopment. The skin is white but 
unhealthy in its appearance ; the face is round; 
the cheek-bones are prominent, and the skull 
is very broad and thick. The eyes are 
“almond-shaped,” quick and intelligent; the 
nose is small and slightly turning upward; 
the hair is of a bronze hue. The pure Tartar 
physiognomy is only found where the people 
do not undertake robbing expeditions, and 
therefore have not introduced the black-haired 
slaves into their tents. Sir William Burns, an 
English traveler, was struck with their re- 
semblance to the Tartar features, adding that 
“ the skull of the Turkoman is like to that of a 
Chinese.” 

Considered from a phrenological stand-point, 
he is simply a human animal, energetic, im- 
pulsive, and variable; lymphatic in tempera- 
ment, nevertheless passionate and excitable; 
and when he is aroused, it is for destruction. 





The width of the brain in the basilar region is 
enormous, and when we consider that Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness constitute this 
breadth, we are not surprised at his ferocity. 
He obeys merely the instincts of the animal 
man. His flat face and snub nose indicate his 
low and undeveloped intellect, while the 
flatness of the coronal region declares his want 
of both the religious and the higher moral 
sentiments. They have excelled in their 
courage and cruelty, but never in literature 
and science. They have conquered, but have 
always been absorbed by the conquered in the 
process. But, fortunately, their rude rule is 
now apparently at an end, The progress of 
the Russians to the shores of the Caspian Sea 
has already checked them northward,—the 
British in India.bar their way south. Still, 
they have the Persians for their eastern neigh- 
bors, but their importance as a people is gone. 
Their occupation as marauders, which they 
have pursued uninterruptedly since their de- 
scent from among the Mongolian tribes of north- 
ern China, will probably soon be wrested from 
them. The civilization of Europe is already 
drawing its lines more and more'closely around 
them, and they will either have to succumb to 
its influences or be exterminated in the process 
of resistance, 

[The Turkomans number, it is computed, a 
million souls, The number of their tents is 
estimated at two hundred thousand. How 
many slaves this estimate includes is unknown, 
but in Khiya, their capital, alone these number 
forty thousand. ] 

eg oe 
GONE BEFORE. 


‘Txene’s a beautiful face in the silent air, 
Which follows me ever and near, 

With smiling eyes and amber hair, 

With voiceless lips, yet with breath of prayer 
That I feel, but can not hear, 


‘The dimpled hand, and ringlet of gold, 
Lie low in a marble sleep ; 
I stretch my arms for the clasp of old, 
But the empty air is strangely cold, 
And my vigil alone I keep. 
There's a sinless brow with 3 radiant crown 
And a cross laid down in the dust; 
There’s a smile where never a shade comes now, 
And tears no more from those dear eyes flow, 
So sweet in their innocent trust. — 
Ah, well! and summer is coming again, 
Singing her same old song ; 
Bat, oh! it sownds like a sob of pain, 
As its floats in the sunshine and the rain, 
O’er hearts of the world’s great throng. 
There's a beautiful region above the skies, 
And I long to reach its shore, 
For I know I shall find my treasure there, 
The langhing eyes and amber air 
Of the loved one gone before. 
a ee te 
Frrenpty Apvice.—There is as much dif- 
ference between the counsel that a friend giv- 
eth, and that a man giveth himself, as there is 
between the counsel of a friend and of a flat- 
terer; for there is no such flatterer as is a 
man’s self, and there is no such remedy against 
flattery of a man’s self, as the liberty of a 
friend.— Bacon. 


8. A. EK. 





Our Social Relations. 


Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 

Of paradise that has survived the fall ! 

Thou art the nurse of virtue, In thine arms 

She smiles, appearing as in truth she is, 
Heav’n-born, and destined to the skies again.—Cowper. 





WOMAN, AND THE WOMAN'S CLUB. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


THe Woman’s Club forms just at present a 
rather prominent topic of discussion. Every- 
body has something to say for or against it— 
most generally the latter ; and we don’t pretend 
to be any more taciturn than our neighbors. 

“A club is no place for women!” ‘Well, 
then, what sort of a place is it for men? If it 
is such a very dreadful institution, what do 
the husbands and fathers and brothers of these 
presumptuous females mean by their adhesion 
to “New York,” “ Century,” and “ Atheneum” 
clubs? 

Women have ceased to be treated like thil- 
dren—to have knives and scissors taken away 
from them, lest they should cut their precious 
fingers—to have their pills administered in 
sugar-coats, and their bread-and-milk weaken- 
ed with hot water. If you make a sweeping 
assertion now, you must give some good, fair, 
square reason for it. And we have yet to hear 


‘the sufficient reason for “putting down” this 


Woman’s Club business. 

“Women ought to stay at home.” Yes, if 
they want to become miserable dyspeptic crea- 
tures, dwarfed alike in mind and body, getting 
all their ideas at second-hand, and taking their 
exercise up and down stairs at the heels of a 
platoon of babies! Whether is worse for them 
to promenade Broadway, staring senselessly 
at the fashions, or to rally round a sort of s9- 
cial center, where they can interchange ideas 
with others of their own sex, and escape, tem- 
porarily at least, from the intolerable monot- 
ony of daily household care? 

“Women ought to be satisfied with the 
sphere of home.” So they ought. “Man 
ought to be satisfied with a good dinner ;” but, 
for pity’s sake, is he supposed never to want 
anything more? If awoman can Icarn to bes 
better housekeeper, @ truer companion, a more 
intelligent mother, in the atmosphere of a 
‘Woman’s Club, ought it not to be encouraged? 

There is neither sense nor justice in the 
tirades of the day about “womanly women.” 
A woman, according to our theory, is most 
womanly when she is most perfectly and com- 
pletely developed! If you want kitchen girls, 
say so; if you want housekeepers, nurses, 
seamstresses, say 80; but don’t weave such a 
network of wordy meshes about the simple 
fact that you want women to wait on you, to 
minister to your whims, and to be generally 
subservient to your majesty of manhood! If 
you are actually so selfish, you have no busi- 
ness to be ashamed of it! 

And furthermore, why don’t you tell us 
frankly what you mean by your allusions to 
“ Amazons,” “ blue-stockings,” and “strong: 
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minded females?” Does the Woman’s Club 
necessarily consist of these elements, and these 
alone? You see you are talking about what 
you don’t know anything ! 

“Women don’t discuss anything but dress !” 
As long as dress forms a part of their daily life 
and duty, it is perfectly proper that it should 
be discussed. Perpetual motion, the author- 
ship of “ Junius,” and the election franchise 
are doubtless very interesting topics, but who 
expects people to talk about them forever? 

If, under the existing régime, men are driven 
to hotel reading-rooms, to the columns of the 
newspaper, and to lectures, for intellectual 
companionship, as they say they are, it is high 
time that Women’s Clubs were organized to lay 
the foundation for*a more intelligent woman- 
hood! Why should there not be a place 
where women can meet to educate their brains 
as well as their fingers—a place where all the 
topics of the day can be canvassed — where 
new books are talked of, as well as new fash- 
ions — where the troublesome domestic pro- 
blems which make housekeeping yet an unre- 
solved science can be thoroughly discusssed and 
united action taken? Croquet and archery 
are very well in their place, as far as they go, 
but life is not all play, and something must be 
done in the dull rainy days that come to us all. 
There are very few so self-reliant, so all-accom- 
plished, that they can afford to do without the 
suggestions and aids of a Woman’s Club. 

It is the novelty of the thing, after all, that 
makes it obnoxious to men. Once let it be 
well established—let them see that it works 

instead of evil to the women that sit un- 

er their hearths and brighten their homes, 

and they will be as delighted with it as chil- 
dren with a new toy! 

What are our female academies, seminaries, 
and institutes but Women’s Clubs? Education 
does not end when a girl graduates at eighteen ; 
itrather commences. For dur part, we bid the 
new-born institution a hearty and cordial wel- 
come. It has got to weather through the vari- 
ous weaknesses and trials to which all new- 
born institutions are liable—it must cut its 
teeth one by one with great tribulation—it must 
barn its fingers and cut its hands, and have 
“hairsbreadth ’scapes” just so often, but we 
hope to live to see it a thriving fact yet! 

, scold away, Messrs. Editors and mankind 
in general; the Woman’s Club will prove itself 
above all such petty hindrances | 


AN APPHAL. 


BY FRANCES L. KEELER. 


FEetLow-mortars! do not linger 
Weeping o’er what might have been ; 
Progress points with jeweled finger 
To the battles yet to win. 
Yes, to-day Life's conflict rages, 
And we need not turn the leaves 
Backward through the book of Ages 
For the lesson that it gives. 
‘There are wrongs that must be righted, 
Even in this land of ours; 
There are other lands benighted, 
Yet to feel Truth’s sacred showers. 
Let us toil to heal the nations, 
Waiting for the dawning, when 
We shall read in deeds and actions— 
“ Peace on earth, good-will to men.” 





AN AMERICAN DRESS. 


BY JENNY JUNE. 


WE are not among the advocates of a uni- 
form style of dress for our American women, 
uniformity being inconsistent with diversity 
of tastes, ideas, habits, and feelings, and Amer- 
ican women are about the last persons in the 
world to consent to adopt a costume which 
would give no latitude to taste or fancy. 

Gratification of tastes, however, and variety 
in style, color, and material, are not at all in- 
compatible with the adoption by the majority 
of the American women of the simple “ walk- 
ing suit,” which for the past year has steadily 
gained ground with all classes of American 
society. No such desideratum has ever be- 
fore been achieved in fashion as this simple, 
convenient, out-door dress proves to be. 

In a climate variable; in neighborhoods 
somewhat unsettled; among women, simple, 
independent, yet refined and tasteful in their 
habits, a ready, convenient, out-door dress, 
approximating as closely as possible to that of 
& man, without being at all masculine, was 
just what was needed ; and that such a boon 
should have been conferred by fashion, that 
has had to answer for so many follies and va- 
garies, seems almost too good to be true. As 
we have said before, it affords plenty of scope 
for taste and fancy, but it provides, at the 
same time, a simple, effective, inexpensive 
costume, which can be adapted to all the 
changes of weather and climate with the least 
possible trouble; and if sensible American 
women everywhere do not eagerly embrace 
the opportunity, adopt the “walking dress,” 
and make it a permanent institution, they de- 
serve to be subjected to all the vagaries of 
unreasonable and capricious French milliners 
for the rest of their natural lives. 

When the waliing dress was first introduc- 
ed it was very short, and properly called the 
“short” walking dress. To be becoming, it 
was supposed necessary to make it short and 
fanciful, pretty for young girls, but entirely 
unsuited to ladies more advanced and of 
matronly character. 

There was an idea in it, however, and sen- 
sible women were not slow to perceive it. 
Why not cut the plain, gored skirt a few 
inches longer? Why not complete the suit 
by a useful, simple sac, without the lappets, 
double skirts, furbelows, and pendants ?—and 
the thing was done. 

Now, Iam not condemning the ornamental 
walking dress. I consider a street dress that 
clears the ground, and that does not require a 
huge mass of skirts or whalebone to support 
it, something to be thankful for in itself, and 
am quite willing that individuals should ex- 
ercise their own taste, judgment, or want of 
judgment, in getting it up; but fanciful designs 


and elaborate trimming require professional 


aid, besides creating a necessity for continual 
change and novelty; and what I want to im- 
press most distinctly upon the minds of the 
intelligent American women who read the 





PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and have other 
things to do than consulting fashion plates, 
that in the “walking suit’ they have now 
just what they require——a complete and con- 
venient dress, which even in the simplest ma- 
terial looks lady-like, and can be rendered, by 
unanimous consent, superior to any caprice of 
fashion. j 

The sac should be cut plain, and loose for 
the sake of convenience, and simplicity in mak- 
ing, and also because it affords the opportunity 
of putting in a loose lining of flannel to in- 
crease the warmth, or of wearing with it a 
loose flannel sac for the same purpose, which 
can be worn, or not, at pleasure. This is an 
incalculable advantage in our climate, which 
changes so suddenly from the heat of the 
tropics to the freezing temperature of an ice- 
bound latitude, and which varies so much in 
the different sections of the same territory. 

A sensible out-door dress might endure for 
all time, or at least for one generation of time ; 
sashes, frills, fringes, bows, cuttings in here, 
or roundings out there, must necessarily live 
only the butterfly’s life, and die the butterfly’s 
death. 


WHAT THE AMERICAN WALKING DRESS SHOULD 
BE MADE OF, 


One great advantage of the suit is, that 
it looks well in almost any plain material ; 
but to be serviceable, it ought always to be 
made of a fabric that will stand exposure, 
that will either wash or that can be clean- 
ed, and that does not shrink or change color 
from being “caught” in the rain. Pure mo- 
hair alpaca is one of the very -best materials 
for the purpose, but it is not warm enough 
for winter in a cold climate. Cloth is excel- 
lent, however, and there was a ribbed mate- 
rial, speckled like the cloths for men’s wear, 
introduced here last winter, under the name 
of “ Exposition” cloth, which formed a most 
beautiful and durable winter fabric for suits. 

Scotch tweed cloths, all-wool ribbed pop- 
lins, and empress cloths are all good for suits, 
and much cheaper in the long run than light 
mixtures of cotton and wool, that look shabby 
after the first month of wear, and scarcely 
pay for the time and thread used in making 
them up. 

Women to whom utility and economy of 
time, labor, and money are objects, will find 
it beneficial to take an idea from the system 
employed in making clothing for men. Men 
can not sew, they can not be employed all the 
time in altering and changing their garments, 
and they are constantly engaged in active out- 
door labor. Clothing, therefore, so far as they 
are concerned, has been reduced to a science. 
Cloth in winter, linen in summer, are the 
staples, and serve their purpose exceedingly 
well 


Now, without reducing ourselves to that ab- 
solute standard of usefulness and simplicity, 
why could not the great body of American 
women take an idea from it, and endeavor to 
unite in their out-door dress the advantages 
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which heretofore men have almost exclusively 
enjoyed ? 

One of the difficulties to be met at the out- 
set is the liabit which the mass of women 
have of expending the maximum sum upon 
their one or two party or handsome dresses, 
and making anything, old or new, answer for 
every-day wear, in which, after all, they are 
seen all the time. I do not mean to be under- 
stood here as recommending silks, satins, or 
velvets for walking dresses, though I have no 
objections to persons using them who can 
afford it; but I do counsel those whose means 
are limited, to care less for the quality of a 
silk which they only wear once in a while, 
and more for the real excellence of the dresses 
they depend upon for active service. 

Our national fault in dress, manufactures, 
and many other things, is a tendency to sub- 
stitute an imitation for a real article, on the 
plea that it looks “just as well.” It may look 
just as well for a day, or a week, or a month, 
but its innate meanness and falsity soon be- 
tray themselves. It does not last, it does not 
retain its beauty, and soon loses its use. It 
would be infinitely better to have paid a little 
more in the beginning, and had something 
whose genuine excellence would have made it 
a beauty and a joy forever. 


DRESS AND CHANGE OF SEASON. 

The main thing, of course, is to secure a 
material which for winter wear combines in 
as high a degree as possible lightness and 
warmth. There is, then, the possibility of 
lining the sac or pelisse with flannel, or of 
wearing a loose flannel sae under the one be- 
longing to the suit. In addition to this, care 
should be exercised in regard to the under- 
clothing. Women do wear knitted merino 
vests in winter to a great extent; but instead 
of their cotton, or cotton-flannel drawers, they 
might advantageously wear the knitted merino 
drawers worn by men, which fit so much 
more closely and hold the warmth so much 
better than the loose, sometimes half open 
cotton article. 

With a light, warm, all-wool flannel skirt, 
a “Boulevard” worn over the hoops, added to 
her substantial walking dress, the most delicate 
woman would find protection enough even in 
the coldest weather, and if more were needed 
for extra cold or storms, the tartan, or water- 
proof wrap, would abundantly afford it. 

I mention the “ Boulevard” skirt partic- 
ularly in this connection, because its simple, 
gored shape, without plaits, its warmth and 
lightness, its durability and power of resist- 
ance, qualify it eminently for the position of 
the favorite American winter walking skirt. 
I have seen the whole process by which they 
are manufactured, the wool they are made of, 
the different like those 
of making felt hats) by which the loose fiber 
becomes the firm, compact, solid cloth, and I 
know they are as good as they profess to be. 

Furs have grown very expensive of late 
years, but, excepting the muff, there is no ne- 
cessity for furs in conjunction with a proper 





winter dress, and even this could be made of 
the same material as the suit, and simply 
trimmed with fur—an economical idea which 
fashion sanctions. 

WINTER WALKING OUTFIT. 

A comfortable walking outfit, therefore, for 
winter wear, would consist of merino vest and 
drawers, added to the usual chemise, a flannel 
skirt, a small, covered hooped skirt, a gored 
“ Boulevard” skirt, a dark walking suit, the 
sac or pelisse lined with flannel, and, if liked, 
bonnet and muff of the same material as the 
dress, trimmed with narrow bands of fur. 
The whole suit might, indeed, be trimmed in 
this way at an exceedingly moderate cost, and 
would form a complete walking costume, 
whose good taste and good sense would attract 
attention even upon Broadway, and commend 
it to the intelligence and judgment of women 
everywhere. 

The secret of effect in dress lies in preserv- 
ing the unities. Make the tone of your toilette 
uniform, especially out of doors, where color 
and contrast become mixed and confused, but 
rarely blend happily with their surroundings. 

Suppose your walking suit to be of gray, 
dark green, blue, or brown cloth, choose nar- 
row bordering of fur to match, or gray or 
black Astrachan, but not bordering of any high 
color or flimsy stuff, which would cheapen the 
appearance of your fabric— better have no 
trimming at all. 

A complete winter dress of the kind indi- 
cated, underclothing and all, would, if made 
at home, cost less than fifty dollars. 

PRESENT FASHIONS. 

I have not pretended in this sketch to give 
the latest fashions, but simply endeavored to 
unite the prevailing fashions to use and 
economy. 

A more fashionable garment, for instance, 
this fall than the sac will be the pelisse, cut in 
to the figure, buttoned in a diagonal line down 
the front and belted im at the waist. It is 
prettier and more stylish than the loose sac, 
but for that reason would not suit half so 
many ladies as a plainer design. 

An outside garment, fitted to the figure, re- 
quires care and skill in making and an elegant 
person to properly display it. A simpler style 
was therefore preferred, which every lady who 
reads these lines can adapt to her own sense 
of the true, the beautiful, and the useful. 

a ee 
SILENT TEACHERS. 


“Waar! another flower, Tom? is not your 
window-sill full already ?” 

“ They don’t eat nor drink, bless ’em, and it 
does me and my wife good to look at ’em.” 

It was but a passing bit of conversation that 
T heard, and yet it set me thinking. The man 
with the flower-pot in his arm was a rough— 
no, I shall not say “ rough”—he was a sturdy 
son of toil, and I was amused to hear his fer- 
vent blessing on his flowers. His acquaint- 
ance, who had expressed surprise at another 
flower in Tom’s possession, had pulled a short 





pipe out of his mouth when he spoke; and no 
doubt his love for tobacco cost him much more 
than Tom’s love of flowers. Then as to the 
gain. The smoker would gain a dry, hot 
mouth, a foul breath, yellow teeth, sallow skin, 
dull eyes, drowsiness, and headache—that’s 
what his pipe would do for him, even if he did 
not drink. But Tom with the flower would re- 
fresh his eyes with its bloom, and his smell 
with its sweetness, and he would adorn his 
window with its beauty, and gladden his wife 
and his children by bringing them such a 
pretty gift. What innocent delight would they 
all feel in looking at it! And more than all 
that, they would learn something from the 
flower. It would tell them of the wisdom and 
love of God ; how he sent these beautiful flow- 
ers into the world to please the eye of man: 
“To comfort man, to whisper hope 
Whene’er his faith grows dim, 
For who so careth for the flowers, 
Will much more care for him.” 

I think flowers teach neatness and order. 
The wife and children like to have a clean room, 
so that the flower, in its purity and grace, may 
not shame them. And then, too, a poor man 
likes to feel that he has an ornament in his 
dwelling similar to that which a rich man 
chooses as the best embellishment of his draw- 
ing-room. The cottage and the mansion differ 
very much in structure and in furniture; not 
one article of furniture may at all resemble the 
other, but a pretty flower, carefully watered 
and tended, often blooms as well in a cottage 
as in a palace window.—British Workman. 


ELIZA POTTER, 
THE UNION NURSE IN SOUTHERN HOSPITALS. 


Tuts lady is evidently blessed with an 
excellent constitution and abundant vital- 
ity. She ought to live a hundred years, 
and doubtless would, if she lived in a 
prudent manner and escaped accidents. 
She has inherited a good deal of her 
father’s nature—his will-power, courage, 
energy, and thoroughness, besides con- 
siderable ambition, a fair share of pride, 
a strong will, and a disposition to finish 
what she begins. She appreciates great- 
ness and eminence; reverences whatever 
is good, high, and noble. 

Hope is not a very strongly marked or- 
gan; she depends more on what she can 
do herself than what can be done for her ; 
and if she makes a promise, generally 
puts in a condition, “If the weather be 
favorable,” “if my health is good,” “if 
nothing intervene to render it impossi- 
ble,” “I will do so and so if I can;” 
consequently she is regarded as a woman 
of her word, for if she fails to accomplish 
anything, she has always a proviso to 
help her out. She has a sympathy which 
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is easily turned to those who are in trou- 
ble, and it matters little whether they 
are of her own nation, or color, or creed, 
or way of thinking: it is enough for her 
to know that the child is in danger—she 
would rescue it first, and ask questions 
about it afterward, 

She is an accurate reader of character ; 
strangers seem luminous or transparent 
to her; her first judgments of nearly 
everything are her best, and she generally 
actson them. Her perceptives are large ; 
her mind takes in all surrounding know]l- 
edge and remembers facts, places, faces, 
and experiences with remarkable clear- 
ness. Fortunately she has body enough 
to support her brain, so that there is a 
healthy vigor of mental action. 

Language is sufficient to enable her to 
talk and write well. She would have 
become a good mathematician if prop- 
erly trained in that direction ; she would 
do well also in business ; as a good man- 
ager, she is much above the average of 
women ; can influence people; she can 
bring cireumstances into form, so that 
they will conspire to produce desired re- 
sults ; she has the strong elements which 
understand conditions, as a machinist un- 
derstands the wheel within a wheel of 
his work. 

She appreciates property; would enjoy 
the pursuit of business by which money 
is made, and she would be able to man- 
age large affairs well, because she has 
the power of swaying the minds of oth- 
ers, and magnetizing people, as it were. 
Her social nature is’strong; she thinks 
everything of her friends, and never for- 
gets them. Those qualities which con- 
stitute the fond and affectionate mother, 
the true friend and loving wife, are emi- 
nently hers. Being properly mated, she 
would love her husband better than any- 
body else; her next strongest love would 
be for a child ; the next for her mother; 
and the rest of the human race come in 
in one grand class under the head of 
benevolence. 

She is frank and truthful; some people 
do not tell lies, but they seldom speak 
the plain truth; there is a sort of reserve 
that leads them to hide the facts, but she 
inclines to utter the trath heartily and 
earnestly; she does not believe in crook- 
ed, disguised statements, but speaks what 
she thinks and feels, and takes the conse- 
quences, She is more cautions in condact 
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than in speaking. More Seeretiveness 
would be of advantage. Her force of 
character and perseverance render her 
earnest, and with her good judgment she 
is eminently successful in her sphere of 
activity. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The heroism, devotion, and self-sacrifice of 
the loyal women of the South have never been 
fully appreciated. Many women, in other sec- 
tions of the country, Jabored patiently and 
unremittingly for the soldiers, or contributed 
and forwarded such hospital stores as they 
needed ; other women watched faithfully and 
tenderly the fever-stricken or sorely wounded 
soldier, enduring for his sake the hardships 
and privations of camp or hospital life, though 
reared in elegant and luxurious homes; but 
the loyal Southern women did all this, and in 
addition encountered, with unfaltering spirit, 
the contempt and abuse of nearly all their pre- 
vious associates and professed friends, and 
oftentimes malignant persecution for their un- 
wavering adherence to the national cause. 
One of the noblest of these heroic spirits is 
the subject of our sketch. 

Mrs. Potter was born in thie north of Ireland, 
of Scottish parents, and came to this country 
when about thirteen years of age. She mar- 
ried and settled in Charleston before she was 
fifteen. The early education she had received 
from her wealthy and intelligent parents, add- 
ed to much natural quickness of intellect and 
a sparkling wit, made her one of the most 
attractive and graceful of the lacTes of the 
Southern metropolis. She was early called to 
sorrow, and in the very prime of womanhood 
found herself a widow with a group of young 
but interesting children looking to her as their 
only earthly friend and protector. Some years 
later she was again married, very happily, to 
Mr. Lorenzo 'T. Potter, for thirty years past a 
prominent and wealthy merchant of Charles- 
ton, though @ native of Providence, R. L 
Few families were more pleasantly and delight- 
fully situated than Mr. Potter’s prior to the 
war. Their affection for each other and for 





their children was strong and abiding, yet not 
injudicious; and the younger members of the 
family grew up amiable, dutiful, and possessed 
of all those graces which could delight the 
hearts of their parents. , The tastes of all were 
simple, but their hospitality was boundless, 
and their piety and large-hearted liberality so 
well known, that they were universally beloved 
and honored. Mr. Potter was an enterprising 
and public-spirited citizen, and to him Charles- 
ton was indebted for many public improvements 
which had facilitated commerce and increased 
the value of property. So marked had been 
his efforts for the public good, that he had 
more than once received the thanks of the 
municipal government for his services to the 
city. In his long business career he had been 
very successful, and at the time of the seces- 
sion of South Carolina possessed an ample 
competence. His wife, too, was well known 
for her personal sympathy with the sick and 
suffering; in the repeated visitations of yellow 
fever to which Charleston had been subjected, 
she had again and again fearlessly braved the 
pestilence, and remained in the hot and fever- 
stricken city to minister to those who were 
smitten by the disease. 

When the demagogues of the South re- 
solved upon secession as the remedy for 
their fancied ills, Charleston was the hot-bed 
from which the measures of secession first 
matured ; and so rampant were its principles 
there, that he was a bold man and a brave 
one who dared to avow his opposition to it. 
The number of such men in Charleston was 
very few, but among them none. was more de- 
cided and outspoken than Mr. Potter. He 
could not yell leave the city, but it was clearly 
understood from the beginning to the end of 
the secession movement that he had no sym- 
pathy with it, and that he submitted to the 
rule of the revolutionists only on compulsion. 
His wife and children were as decided in their 
loyalty as the husband and father. Mrs. Pot- 
ter, availing herself of her foreign birth, sought 
British protection, and avowed herself, for the 
sake of retaining greater liberty, a subject of 
Queen Victoria. For a little time after the 
war commenced, the only service they could 
render to the Union cause was to bear patient- 
ly the taunts of the secessionists, and manifest 
quietly their regard for the national flag. 

But the time came soon for more decided 
action. In the autumn of 1861 a few sick and 
wounded Union prisoners reached Charleston. 
Mrs. Potter at once sought them out and min- 
istered to their necessities, and was gratified to 
be the means of their restoration to health. 
A season of family affliction followed, culmin- 
ating in the death of their eldest daughter, a 
sweet and devotedly pious young lady, whose 
loss was deeply felt by the mother, who, in the 
defection of many professed friends, had felt 
that she could ‘lean upon this daughter, and 
confide in her in the time of trial which was 
coming; but so peaceful and happy was her 
death, that the parents could only feel that she 
was taken from the evil to come. Early in 
June, 1862, occurred the disastrous and ill- 
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conducted battle of James Island, in which 
the Union forces lost more than four hundred 
prisoners, the greater part of them wounded. 
These were brought into Charleston, and there 
exposed to much cruelty and indignity. The 
poor fellows were stripped of their clothing, 
many of them being left entirely nude, and ex- 
posed with their gaping and undressed wounds 
to the torture of the numberless insects of that 
semi-tropical climate ; the only hospital youch- 
safed to them was a filthy negro mart and the 
negro kitchens adjacent ; and they were thrown 
upon the ground without beds, straw, blan- 
kets, or any covering, to suffer, groan, and 
die; scanty, filthy, and loathsome food and 
drink were furnished them ; the most degraded 
wretches in the city assigned as nurses to 
them, and the brutality with which they were 
treated was almost incredible. The surgeon 
in charge avowed many times a day his wish 
that they were all dead, and his determination 
to finish them as soon as possible, and his as- 
sistants and nurses but echoed the sentiment. 
It was into this den of misery that Mrs. Potter 
resolved to penetrate, in the hope of being able 
to do something for the relief of the poor fel- 
lows who had so gallantly, yet so unhappily 
for themselves, fought for their country and 
their flag. She encountered the most strenu- 
ous opposition, both from the military author- 
ities and the surgeon; was at first positively 
forbidden to attempt to go to the hospital, but 
by the exercise of a woman’s skillful diplo- 
macy, by promises of assistance and bribes, 
she was at last enabled to enter the so-called 
hospital. . She had provided herself with such 
cordials, clothing, and other appliances as she 
could bring in a first visit; and accompanied 
by her eldest son, a boy of fifteen, she entered 
the place. Such a scene of wretchedness she 
had never before witnessed. After minister- 
ing to the poor fellows so far as she was allow- 
ed, Mrs. Potter applied to the surgeon to be 
appointed a nurse in this hospital. He at first 
refused, saying, truly enough, that it was not a 
fit place for a lady, but finally, on her assuring 
him that she would require no wages and 
rations, he consented, though still protesting 
that the place was not a fit one for her. She 
entered upon her duties, but was constantly 
thwarted and harassed by the low creatures 
who had been employed as nurses. They 
utterly refused to wash any clothing for the 
wounded men; and after she had supplied 
them with beds, bedding, and clothing, she 
found that in order to retain these for them, 
she must hire them washed herself. She ex- 
pended over eleven hundred dollars in this 
work, and in spite of all obstacles finally suc- 
ceeded in making this wretched place a more 
cleanly and better arranged hospital than any 
in Charleston, the rebel surgeon taking, mean- 
time, all the credit of it to himself. “ This,” 
he would say to the medical inspectors, “ is 
the way I keep my hospital.” More than once 
he was censured by the rebel authorities for 
making the prisoners so comfortable, . No 
Union soldier was. suffered to want for anything 
which Mrs. Potter could obtain, let the cost be 





what it might. Sheprocured for them tropical 
fruits, even when oranges cost ten dollars each 
in Confederate money, and finally sent her or- 
ders to Nassau, New Providence, accompanied 
by the gold, ramning the blockade to procure 
oranges, lemons, and limes for her soldiers. 
Her bedding, the accumulation of years of the 
liberal housekeeping of the South, was drawn 
upon, till it,as well as the contributions of a 
few friends, was exhausted.~ Cotton and linen 
were purchased in quantities, and made up by 
her own hands and those of her servants, for 
the wounded prisoners. Those Union soldiers 
who were fortunate enough to escape from the 
prisons of Charleston, were aided and sheltered 
at her home; and one poor fellow for twenty- 
two months was one of her wards ere he could 
make good his escape. 

Before the wounded prisoners from James’ 
Island could get away or be exchanged, a fresh 
influx came from other battle-fields and engage- 
ments, and with brief intervals of sickness, or 
the overwhelming grief of the loss of children, 
she maintained her noble work till the surren- 
der of Charleston, in March, 1865. 

In this glorious but trying labor she expend- 
ed of her own means about twenty thousand 
dollars in money, besides the liberal contribu- 
tions from the few loyal citizens, and quantities 
of family and household stores of her own. 
Her husband, who was indefatigable in his 
labors for the Union soldiers, in supplying them 
with money, in arranging for their exchange, 
and in visiting them at the other points where 
they were confined, and in bribing Confederate 
officers to show them kindness, disbursed more 
than twice this amount, and periled his life 
more than once. But the sacrifice of money 
and of time was of little account (though Mr. 
Potter's large fortune melted away under the 
destructive attacks of rebel and Union armies) 
compared with the constant persecution to 
which they were both subjected. From the 
first outbreak of hostilities they were almost 
wholly isolated, the numerous professed friends 
of Mrs. Potter shunning her on account of her 
Unionism, as if her house was infected with 
the plague. Many ladies (?), and some who 
afterward professed to have been ardent Union- 
ists during the whole period of the war, care- 
fully drew aside their skirts when they met 
her, and with nose uplifted, and words and 
gestures of scorn, proclaimed their hatred and 
contempt of her. Even the fences and walls 
of her dwelling were frequently covered at 
night with obscene and ribald abuse of her for 
her services to Union soldiers. Twice she was 
threatened with a summons to the headquarters 
of Beauregard for “ giving aid and comfort to 
the enemy.” Sending her outside the rebel 
lines was twice discussed, and only negatived 
because they feared she knew too much, and 
because the yellow fever being expected, she 
was known to be too good and fearless a nurse 
in that terrible scourge to be spared. _. 

But worse than all other trials and persecu- 
tions was the death of her eldest son, who had 
been her attendant and helper in her hospital 
duties. He was a boy of rare maturity and 











judgment, of sweet and patient temper, and of 
ardent piety. Early in the war he had received 
from some friend a present of a beautiful 
Union flag, and as the exhibition of it would 
only excite malice, he requested his mother to 
preserve it for him till the time should come 
when it might again wave over a loyal city. 
She consented. He was a pupil of the high 
school of the city, and was expecting to grad- 
uate there, and enter college in the ensuing au- 
tumn (1863). Some of the boys in the school 
ascertained that he owned this flag, and de- 
manded that he should surrender it to them, to 
be trodden on and destroyed. He refused, and 
they declared that if he did not, they would 
whip him within an inch of his life. He told 
his mother of their threats, but expressed his 
determination to suffer the beating, if need be, 
but not to give up the flag. She encouraged him 
to endure, but not to yield, Some two or three 
weeks later he came home and sent for her to 
come to his room. His tender flesh had been 
fearfully lacerated by the cruel blows of the 
young ruffians, but he uttered no complaint. 
“TI could bear this well enough, mother,” he 
said, “ but I can not bear that they should use 
such abusive language about you as they do.” 
“Tt does not hurt me, my son,” was her reply ; 
“our Master was reviled more bitterly than 
we are. You, my son, are not the first sufferer 
for our national flag; but if you can help it, 
please do not let your father know of this, for 
he has all he can bear already.” “I will not, 
mother,” was the brave reply; “but the boys 
say they will finish me next time, if I do not 
give up the flag.” “Ido not believe they will 
trouble you again, my son, but we will take 
what measures we can to preventit.” His 
vacation was just at hand, and Mrs. Potter 
endeavored to prevent his being brought in 
contact with these young ruffians, who were 
as malignant as their fathers. Three weeks 
passed, and her son had only to go to the high 
school building to obtain his diploma, and 
would not then be exposed further to their 
attacks. But the young villains were lying in 
wait for him, and on the porch of the high 
school building, one of them called his atten- 
tion to something at a distance, when, by 4 
blow from an unseen hand, he was felled to the 
ground, and in an almost senseless condition 
was afterward brought home. The brain was 
seriously injured, but he was conscious for 4 
time, and with the near prospect of delirium 
and death, he conversed calmly with his moth- 
er of his own hopes and of the future trials to 
which she would be exposed. He bade her 
not to be discouraged in laboring for the sol- 
diers, and predicted, with a lofty faith, the 
glorious termination of the struggle. He was 
asked if he knew who had struck the fatal 
blow ; he replied that he did, but he preferred 
not to give his name, and the secret died with 
him. Typhoid fever set in, and after months 
of suffering he died. His mother was for 4 
time completely overwhelmed by this terrible 
stroke, but she roused herself to her work of 
mercy, and summoning all her strength, left 
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her sick bed to minister again to the wounded 
Union prisoners. Her ministrations to the 
suffering at this time are remembered, by those 
of them who recovered and were restored to 
their homes, with the deepest gratitude, Never 
had she been more faithful in her care for their 
wants, or more gentle and tender in her in- 
quiries after their spiritual welfare, To the 
dying she spoke words of comfort and cheer, 
and received from them messages to their 
friends at the North, which she transmitted 
with the most careful promptness whenever 
opportunity offered. Though a great sorrow 
lay upon her heart, she avoided weeping in the 
presence of the wounded men, lest she should 
depress their spirits, Among the thousands 
who have been under her care, there are very 
many who still survive, and to whom her name 
will ever be precious for her disinterested 
labors in their behalf. To them in their wretch- 
edness and gloom she seemed an angel of mer- 
cy, and under her cheering words and tender 
care hope reviyed,-and they felt that they were 
not utterly friendless. 

Aside from the perils to which she was ex- 
posed by her work for the soldiers, there were 
others hard to bear, but inevitable in her situ- 
ation. Their beautiful but unpretending home 
was situated nearly midway between the two 
points at which the fire of the Swamp Angel 
and the other large guns of Gilmore’s siege 
batteries was directed. All their outbuildings 
were injured, and some of them destroyed by 
the shells; and during the twenty-two months 
in which the city was under fire, many a weary 
| night was spent in watching the direction of 
the shells, and she and her family were dis- 
tressed by the fear that by some shell striking 
their house, they might be mangled so as to be 
unable to aid each other; and they well knew 
that in such a case they might pass days of 
agony before any one would come to their re- 
lief. But from this calamity God mercifully 
preserved them. 

Mrs. Potter’s devotion to the national cause 
did not cease with the war. To the great ma- 
jority of Union prisoners dying of wounds or 
sickness in Southern hospitals, the most dis- 
tressing thought connected with death was, 
that they should be forgotten; that in the flush 
of final victory, all remembrance even of their 
names, and of the fact that they had laid down 
their lives for their country, would be effaced. 
This apprehension Mrs. Potter, with true pa- 
triotic feeling, sought to relieve. She promised 
the dying that they should not be forgotten ; 
that if her life were spared, a monument such 
as they merited should be erected near the city 
where they gave up their lives; and that if she 
died before this could be accomplished, she 
would leave it as a sacred cl™rge to her chil- 
dren, 

Nobly has she striven to fulfill this solemn 
pledge. Contributing largely from the wreck 
of her once ample fortune, she has also obtain- 
ed the contributions. of other of the 
noble dead in Charleston, New ork, Brook- 
lyn, and elsewhere. She has procured a noble 





granite monument, twenty-two and a half feet 
in height, which in the spring of 1868 was 
placed in the most conspicuous part of the 
National Cemetery at Hilton Head, and upon 
it are inscribed the names and record of three 
hundred and eleyen of the heroic souls who 
passed from the prison-house of Charleston to 
their eternal rest, and whose bodies repose in 
that consecrated place of burial. 

In all our records of self-sacrifice by the 
women of America, we know of none surpass- 
ing, in all particulars, the labors which have 
been briefly chronicled. Yet, with a modesty 
which is one of the highest attributes of true 
merit, Mrs. Potter declares that she believes it 
was mainly selfishness after all. She never 
could endure the sight of physical suffering 
without trying to relieve it,and she would have 
been, she avers, perfectly wretched, if she had 
not endeavored to make these poor fellows 
comfortable. We could wish that there were 
more such selfishness in the world. 


a oe 
OUR “GAL.” 


[We find this “‘ good bit” of reading in the Maryland 
Farmer, and transfer it to our columns with the assurance 
that our domestic readers will thoroughly enjoy it.] 

I must write it; if nobody ever reads a line 
of it, I must, while it is all new and fresh in my 
mind, write out the history of the last two 
weeks, and the description of “our gal,” as 
Harry calls her. 

Our gal first made her appearance in the 
house two weeks ago last Monday, and I hailed 
her broad face and stout figure with most hearty 
welcome. Little did I realize—but to begin at 
the beginning. I was, I am a very young 
housekeeper, yet theoretically I do know some- 
thing of the arts and sciences thereunto apper- 
taining. I was married about two years ago; 
but we have always boarded until now, and 
when I started in my pretty house, with two 
good girls, and everything new, I fancied clock- 
work would be a mere wandering vagrant com- 
pared with the regularity of my proceedings. 

“Twas on a Sunday morning,” as the song 
says, that my troubles began. I was dressing 
for church, when my chamber-maid came up 
with a rueful countenance. 

“Tf you please, Mrs. Harvey, 'm going.” 

“Going!” I exclaimed: “Where?” 

“To leave,ma’am. Home. [ve got a spell 
of neuralgia coming on, and I’m going home to 
lay by.” 

“But you can lie down here if you are sick.” 

“ Well, ma’am, I ain’t to say sick, exactly, but 
Tm fixing for a turn.” 

“A turn?” 

“Yes. I have neuralgia in spells, and I 
always feel ’em coming.” 

Words were vain. Goshe would, and go she 
did. I went into the kitchen to explain to thé 
cook that she must do doublé duty for a time. 
She was a perfect termagant, and to my utter 
amazement she wheeled round with the cry— 

“Gone! ‘Jane gone! Will you get another | 
girl?” 





“ Certainly.” 

“To-day ?” 

“How can I get a girl on Sunday ?” 

“And to-morrow is wash day! Well, ’'m 
not going to stay to do all the work, You'll 
either get another girl early to-morrow or I'll 
leave !” 

“You'll leave now, in the shortest space of 
time it takes to go from here to.the door,” cried 
Harry from the sitting-room, where he had 
overheard us. 

With many insolent speeches she departed, 
and inconvenient as it was, I was glad to see 
her go. 

Of course there was no church, and I began 
to get dinner. Harry, like a masculine angel 
as he was, took off his coat and came down to 
help me, with an assurance that he actually 
could not sit still and hear the cook use the tone 
she did one instant longer. It was a merry day. 
Harty raked the fire till his glossy brown curls 
were powdered with gray, which premature 
sign of age was produced, he assured me, by 
“ care, and not the weight of years.” He peeled 
potatoes so beautifully that they were about as 
big as bullets, after he had taken off the skin an 
inch thick allround. Pies were the only article 
of cookery with which I was particularly ac- 
quainted, so I made a meat pie, two apple pies, 
and short-cake for supper, which we ate with the 
dinner atsix o'clock, It was late enough when 
we cleared up, but at last all was done but one 
thing. Harry was in the bath-room refreshing 
himself, when I discovered that the coal was 
all gone. I hated tocall him down, for he had 
worked hard all day, so I took the scuttle and 
went down in the cellar myself, laughing to 
think how he would scold when he knew it. 
I am a weak woman, and not very strong, but 
I filled the big scuttle, and tugging away with 
both hands, started up stairs. 

I was at the top, my labor nearly over, when 
somehow, I can not tell how, I lost my balance. 
I reeled over, and the heavy thing came with 
me, down to the bottom of the stairs. I felt it 
crushing my foot. I heard Harry’s call, and 
then fainted. I know now, though I did not 
then, how he lifted me in his strong arms, and 
carried me up stairs, and the touch of the cold 
water which he poured over me is the next 
thing I remember. soon as I was conscious 
and able to speak, I let him go for the doctor, 
lamenting that mother and Lou were both out 
of town for the summer. 

Well, well; it was a weary night; no time to 
scold, Harry said, so he petted, nursed, and 
tended me, till my heart ached with its fullness 
of love and gratitude. Morning found’me; my 
fractured ankle in a box, lying helpless in bed 
and Harry promised to send me a girl immedi- 
ately. So, after this: long prelude, I come to 
“our gal” Oh! I must tell you how Harry 
made me a slice of buttered toast for breakfast 
by buttering the bread on both sides and weet 
toasting it. * yar bart 

It was about nine o'clock when my new 
came. Harty had’ given her a dead-lateh 
80 she centered and came up wma.” ‘Her 
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knock was the first peculiarity that startled me 
one rap, loud as a pistol-shot, and as abrupt. 

“Come in!” 

With a sweep the door flew back, and in the 
space stood my new acquisition. Stop a mo- 
ment! I must describe her. She was very tall, 
very robust,and very ugly. Her thick hair 
grew low on her forehead, and her complexion 
was uniformly red. Her features were very 
large, and her mouth full of (her only beauty) 
white, even teeth. Still, the face was far from 
stupid. The mouth, though large, was flexible 
and expressive, and the big black eyes promised 
intelligence. But oh! how can I describe her 
“ways,” as Harry calls them? She stood for 
an instant perfectly motionless, then she swept 
down in a low and really not ungraceful cour- 


“Madam,” she said in a deep voice, “ your 
most obedient.” 

“You are—”T said, questionably— 

“Your humble servant.” 

This was not “ getting on” a bit; so I said— 

“You are the girl Mr. Harvey sent from the 
Intelligence Office ?” 

“T am that woman,” she said, with a flourish 
of her shawl; “and here is my certificate of 
merit ;” and she took a paper from her pocket. 
Advancing with a long step, a stop, another 
step and stop, until she reached my bedside, she 
handed me the paper with a low bow, and then 
stepping back three steps she stood waiting for 
me to read it, with hands clasped and drooping, 
and her head bent as if it were her death-war- 
rant. 

It was a well-written, properly-worded note 
from her former mistress, certifying that she 
was honest and capable, and I really had no 
choice but to keep her, so I told her to find her 
room, lay off her bonnet, and then come to me 
again. I was half afraid of her. She was not 
drunk, with those clear black eyes shining so 
brightly, but her manner actually savored of in- 
sanity. However, I was helpless, and then— 
Harry would come as early as he could, and I 
could endure to wait. 

“Tell me your name,” I said, as she came in 
with the stride and stop. 

“My name is Mary,” she said, in a tone so 
deep that it seemed to come from the very toes 
of her gaiters. y 

“ Well, Mary, first put the room in order be- 
fore the doctor comes.” 

Oh, if words could only picture that scene! 
Fancy this tall, large, ugly woman, armed (I use 
the word in its full sense) with a duster, charg- 
ing at the furniture as if she were stabbing her 
mortal enemy to the heart, She stuck the 
comb into the brush as if she were saying “ Die, 
traitor !” and piled up the books as if they were 
fagots for a funeral flame. She gave the cur- 
tains a sweep with her hands as if she were 
putting back tapestry for a royal procession, 
and dashed the chairs down in their places like 
a magnificent bandit spurning a tyrant in his 
power. 

But when she came to the invalid she was 
gentile, almost caressing in her manner, prop- 


easy and handsome, and arranging my hair and 
dress with a perfect perception of my sore condi- 
tion. And when she dashed out of the room, I 
forgave the air with which she returned and pre- 
sented a tray to me for the sake of its contents. 
Such delicious tea and toast, and such perfection 
of poached eggs, were an apology for an eccen- 
tricity of manner. I was thinking gratefully of 
my own comfort and watching her hang up my 
clothes in the closet in her own style, when the 
door-bell rang. Like lightning she closed the 
closet door, caught up the tray, and rushed 
down stairs. From my open door I could hear 
the following conversation, which I must say 
rather astonished even me, already prepared 
for any eccentricity. 

Dr. Holbrook was my visitor, and of course 
his first question was— 

“ How is Mrs. Harvey this morning ?” 

’ In a voice that was the concentrated essence 
of about one dozen tragedies my extraordinary 
servant replied— 

“ What man art thou?” 

“Ts the woman crazy ?” cried the doctor. 

“Lay not that flattering onction to your 
soul!” eried Mary. 

“ Hm—yes—” said the doctor, musingly ; 
then in his own eheery, brisk tones he added : 
“you are the new servant, I suppose ?” 

“ Sir, I will serve my mistress till chill death 
shall part us from each other.” 

“Hm. Well now, in plain English, go tell 
her I am here.” 

“I go, and it is done!’ was the reply, and 
with the slow stride and halt I heard her cross 
the entry. She was soon atmy door. “ Mad- 
am, the doctor waits!” she said, standing with 
one arm out ina grand attitude. 

“Let him come up,” I said, choking with 
laughter. 

She went down again. 

“Sir, from my mistress I have lately come, 
te bid you welcome, and implore you to as- 
cend. She waits within yon chamber for your 
coming.” 

Is it to be wondered at that the doctor found 
his patient in perfect convulsions of laughter, 
or that he joined her in her merriment? 

“Where did you find that treasure?’ he 
asked. 

“ Harry sent her from the office.” 

“ Stage-struck evidently, though where she 
picked up the fifth-cut-actress manner remains 
to be seen.” 

The professional part of his visit over, the 
doctor stayed for a chat. We were warmly 
discussing the news of the day, when—whew ! 
the door flew open, and in stalked Mary, and an- 
nounced, with a swing of her arm— 

“The butcher, madam |” 

I saw the doctor's eyes twinkle, but he began 
to write in his memorandum-book with intense 
gravity. : 

“ Well, Mary,” I said, “he is not waiting ?” 
“The dinner waits!” she replied. “Shall L 
prepare the viands as my own judgment shall 
direct, or will your inclination dictate to me.” 





ping me up comfortably, making the bed at once 








“Between the strokes ‘twill wait his appe- 
tite.” And with another sweeping courtesy 
she left the room, the door, as usual after her 
exit, standing wide open. 

She was as good as her word. Without any 
orders from me, she took it for granted that 
Harry would dine up stairs, and set the table 
in my room. I was beginning to let my keen 
sense of the ludicrous triumph over pain and 
weariness, and I watched her, strangling the 
laugh till she was down stairs. To see her stab 
the potatoes and behead the celery was a per- 
fect treat, and the air of a martyr preparing poi- 
son, with which she poured out the water, was 
perfect. Harry was evidently prepared for fun, 
for he watched her as keenly as I did. 

Not one mouthful would she bring to me, 
till she had made it as dainty as could be; 
mashing my potatoes with the movement of a 
saint crushing vipers, and buttering my bread 
in a manner that fairly transformed the knife 
into a dagger. Yet the moment she brought it 
to me, all the affectation dropped, and no 
mother could have been more naturally tender. 
Evidently, with all her nonsense, she was kind- 
hearted. 

It took but one day to find we had secured 
a perfect treasure. Her cooking was exquisite 
enough for the palate of an epicure; she was 
neat to a nicety, and I soon found her punctual 
and trustworthy. Her attentions to myself 
were touching in their watchful kindness. 
Sometimes, when the pain was very severe, 
and I could only lie suffering and helpless, her 
large hands would smooth my hair softly, and 
her voice became almost musical in its low 
murmurings of “Poor child! poor little child !” 
I think her large, strong frame, and conscious- 
ness of physical superiority to me in my tiny 
form and helpless state, roused all the mother- 
ly tenderness in her nature, and she layished it 
upon me freely. 

I often questioned her about her former 
places, and discovered to my utter amazement 
that she never was in a theater, never saw or 
read a play, and was entirely innocent of novel 


I had become so used to her manner, and no 
longer feared she was insane, when one evening 
my gravity gave way utterly, and for the first 
time I laughed in her face. She had been 
arranging my bed and self for the night, and 
was just leaving the room, holding in one hand 
an empty pitcher, and in the other my wrapper. 
Suddenly a drunken man in the street called 
out, with a yell that really was startling, though 
by no means mysterious. Like a flash, Mary 
struck an attitude. One foot advanced, her 
body thrown slightly forward, the pitcher held 
out, and the waved aloft, she cried out 
in a voice of tertor— © , 

“ Gracious heavings! What hideous screams 
is those ?” 

Grayity was gone. I fairly screamed with 
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“Cook them as you will, but have a good 
dinner for Mr. Harvey at two o'clock.” 





‘Go down, Mary, or you will Kill me!” I 
-” sed At last, ) eed. tee Sie oe ‘ 
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To see her brandish a dust-brush would strike 
terror to the heart of the most daring spider; 
and no words of mine can describe the frantic 
energy with which she punches pillows, or the 
grim satisfaction on her face at the expiring 
agonies of a spot of dirt she rubs out of exist- 
ence. The funniest part of all is her perfect 
unconsciousness of doing anything out of the 
way. 

Harry found out the explanation. She had 
lived for ten years with a retired actress and 
actor, who wished to bury the knowledge of 
their past life, and who never mentioned the 
stage. Retaining in pri- 
vate life the attitudes 
and tones of their old 
profession, they had 
made it a kind of sport 
to burlesque the pas- 
sions they so often imi- 
tated, and ‘poor Mary 
had unconsciously fall- 
en into the habit of 
copying their peculi- 
arities. When they left 
for Europe, she found 
her way into the Intel- 
ligence Office, where 
Harry secured her. 

Long, long may she re- 
main “ Our Gal.” 


De MeverR, the pian- 
ist, wears exceptionally 
large and shocking bad 
hats; and when he lost 
one in Connecticut, in 
despair of procuring an- 
other of the proper size, 
his manager telegraph- 
ed back to have the 
missing article forward- 
ed. The answer came 
back as follows : “Down 
express train met hat 
lying on the track two 
miles east of New Ha- 
ven. Mistook it for the 
depot, and ran in. En- 
gineer discovered error, 
and backed out. Freight 
train dispatched to re- 
move the establishment, 
and shall forward it in 
sections as requested.” 
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al aids which her vocation requires for its 
successful prosecution. The motive tem- 
perament is well indicated, and ministers 
its forceful elements to her character and 
work. 

She is evidently a woman of ardent 
feeling, affection, and sympathy. ‘She is 
impulsive emotionally, and we doubt not 
as active and earnest in the accomplish- 
ment of whatever she undertakes as she 
is impulsive. 
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PORTRAIT OF MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, THE ENGLISH PIANIST. 





sensitive to depreciative criticism, al- 
though censure stimulates her to more 
earnest and positive effort to contravene 
its influence. She has little vanity, and 
when she would shine she takes care that 
none of her plumes are borrowed. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


MapaME GoppDARD was born at St. Servan, 
near St. Malo, in France, January 12,1886. At 
a very early age she evinced extraordinary 
musical ability; and when but a little more 

than four years old 
she appeared before an 
audience in a charitable 
eoncert at St. Servan, 
and performed success- 
fully a fantasia. on 
themes from Mozart's 
Don Juan. Her parents 
wishing to procure for 
her the best musical in- 
struction removed to 
Paris. There she en- 
joyed the tutorage of 
Kalkbrenner for four 
years; after which she 
accompanied her pa- 
rents to London, and 
continued her studies 
in England under the 
direction of Mr. Ander- 
son, pianist to the 
Queen. She_ also en- 
joyed the instructions 
of Herr Kuhe and Thal- 
berg, while those great 
instrumentalists _resid- 
ed in London. Having 


her first public débit, 
when about fourteen 
years of age, in a grand 
concert at her Majesty’s 
Theater, London, and 
was. received. with 
marked fayor as being 
@ piano-forte impres- 
sario. 

She performs remark- 
ably well at sight, and 
possesses a retentive 
memory of whatever 
musical compositions 





MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 
THE ENGLISH PIANIST. 
—o—— 


As is generally the case with eminent 
musicians, this lady possesses an admira- 
ble physical organization (if the portrait 
here given be a faithfal representation). 
A large, closely-knit frame, well filled out 
with elastic tissue, should supply abund- 
antly those mechanical and temperament- 





Her domestic feelings and inclinations 
are evidently very influential. Home and 
its interior ties, friends and personal as- 
sociations in general, are of great import- 
ance to her. The favor and encourage- 
ment of those she loves is an earnest of 
success to her in all of her new under- 
takings. 

She is hopeful and vivacious, yet quite 





attract her notice. _Her 
execution is also brilliant and effective, the most 
intricate and rapid’ music being readily mas- 
tered by her mobile fingers. 

Devoting herself almost entirely to perform- 
ances in England, where her name is familiar 
in every household, she has achieved wealth 
and Unlike othér eminent musi- 
cians, she has made no foreign tours, but finds 
in the land of her adoption all the exercise of 
her talent in public and pelea Sst Segee 
conveniently respond to, ; 
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“Iv I might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him hie fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
ploe of telling unbiased truth, let him procialm war with mankiud— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they &l upon him with the fron hands of the law ; If he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander, But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then be may go on fearless, and this is the course | take 
myeell"’—De Fos, 





Tue Parenotocica, JouRNAL AND 
Lirs ILLusTratsp is published monthly at $3 4 year in 
advance ; single numbers, 30 cents. Please address, 

Samuvet R. Wetxs, 389 Broadway, New York. 


qe poe 


THE USE OF DISCIPLINE. 


We may liken the undisciplined hu- 
man being to unhewn marble in the 
quarry ; and the disciplined human be- 
ing to the excavated, chiseled marble 
polished and set upon a pedestal, where 
its stately beauty impresses every be- 
holder. Again; these two conditions 
may be compared to gold in the rough 
ore, and refined gold, beautifully chased 
and made useful. It is no less marble or 
gold in the one case than in the other; 
the man undisciplined is no less a human 
being than the most refined and cultiva- 
ted. Man undisciplined is simply a sav- 
age. Man thoroughly disciplined is civ- 
ilized, and in the way to appreciate all 
that ennobles his race. Look at nearly 
half the full-grown men we meet, What 
great, coarse, awkward, uncouth creat- 
ures! See how they shuffle, shuffle, shuf 
fle along in life, instead of walking bold- 
ly and uprightly forward! And how 
untidy they are! Look at their unclean 
teeth; smell their foul breath! How lit- 
tle above the brate they seem! and yet 
they were created in the image of God, 
with immortal souls, capable of culture to 
any conceivable extent. From lack of 
discipline, they are only rudimental men. 
Animals of one species, without reason, 
moral sense, or religion, are alike; and so 
far as original organization goes, $0 is the 
family of man, Each member has the same 
number of bones, muscles, nerves, and 
faculties. They are alike in all the senses, 
differing only in degree of culture, de- 
velopment, and discipline, But no de- 
gree of eulture will change the nature 
or species of brutes such as dogs, horses, 
and lions; they remain animal only, with 
limited instinct without rea- 
son—while man is susceptible of almost 
unlimited culture, development and reach 
of mind, soul, or spirit. .Mau’s. brain is 











is house three stories high, while that of 
the animal is only a basement, But it is 
DISCIPLINE which calls out, quickens, and 
develops all his faculties and powers. 
Without discipline, he is an unwieldy 
human block; as nature formed him, al- 
most useless. What is it that makes the 
difference between the teacher and the 
pupil? It is not size of body, nor neces- 
sarily a difference of age; it is not in 
sense nor in faculty ; it is not altogether 
in temperament ; but it is in culture and 
discipline of the one, and the want of it 
in the other. It is discipline of the 
whole mind which enables one person to 
play on a musical instrument, to invent, 
imitate, and to do something of every- 
thing; and it is the absence of discipline 
which prevents others from doing pre- 
cisely the same thing. So in all the va- 
rious callings, all the professions and pur- 
suits in life. 

To illustrate the point still further : 
Take two boys,—brothers; permit one 
to grow up without restraint, direction, 
or discipline, as far too many street boys 
in our cities and villages are permitted 
to do, and what is the result ? On reach- 
ing manhood, he is a coarse, ignorant, 
selfish, impudent, quarrelsome, obstinate, 
revengeful loafer. He is notorious only 
for vagabond proclivities ; and if he es- 
eapes the jail, prison, and the 
he remains on the low plane of his ani- 
mal performing some menial 
service, like cleaning spittoons, living 
from hand to mouth, and winding up his 

career “*way down below.” When he 
dies, a nuisance is abated, | = 
similarly constituted, born of th 
parents, under the 
endowed with similar tendencies and 
proclivities, if placed under.good influ- 
ence, properly restrained, wisely directed, 
and well educated, thoroughly disciplin- 
ed, enjoys in his youth almost a charmed 
life, and on attaining manhood, at once 
takes his place among intelligent, respect- 
able, and honorable men; filling his po- 
sition with credit, living a useful life, 
and establishing a réputation for justice, 
kindness, and religion. He is a pillar of 
strength in goodness. All who know 
him delight to trust him, and his whole 
life inclines in the same direction which 
in early youth he was taught to go. To 
him life has been active, industrious, 
earnest, useful, successful, Departing, he 
is lamented and mourned by all who 








knew him. He was law-abiding; the other 
was lawless. The one was a low, scoffing 
skeptic; the other, a cultivated Christian 
gentleman. The one complained con- 
stantly of his unfortunate lot, charging 
his destitution and short-comings upon 
Satan, not seeming to realize that the 
fault was in great part his own. The 
other accepted seeming calamities as pos- 
sible blessings in disguise, remembering 
that “the Lord chasteneth whom he lov- 
eth,” thus weaning him from merely 
worldly affairs and reconciling him to 
the will of Heaven. We need not pur- 
sue the subject further. It must be clear 
to all that the importance of the most 
thorough discipline, early and late, can 
not be overrated or magnified; while the 
want of it precipitates its miserable vic- 
tim into the poor-house, the asylum, the 
prison, and the potter’s-field. 

Mora: Parents owe to their children 
this: if they can bestow neither wealth 
nor honor, they can at least give them 
that discipline which is of such incom- 
parable importance. They can teach 
them self-denial, the regulation of their 
passions, and habits of industry; they 
can stimulate their application, and en- 
courage perseverance, economy, kind- 

ness, justice, devotion, and good-will. It 
“yr not necessary to resort to violence. 
In such education, kindness with firm- 
ness is more potent than chains, locks, or 
whips. As God is merciful to us; as He 
chastens us with the rod of His spirit, so 
may chasten their children ; and 
this is the kind of correction and the dis- 
cipline we commend. 


A tare State Temperance Convention 
in its report the following 
official records of applications for entry 
into the Inebriates’ Asylum of New 
York. There has been a newspaper 
denial of its correctness, but whether 
or not it was official, we do not know. 
Here is the statement : 





Clergymien.........5..4 89 | Physicians ..........:. 226 
Judges ..... 8} Gentlemen............ 240 


Of what denominations ? Eight drunken 


jadges! Or. even one drunken judge! 


Of what weight would be their or his 


judgment? Three. hundred and forty 
drunken merchants!. Or even one 
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drunken merchant! Were they liquor 
dealers? Two hundred and twenty-six 
drunken physicians! Or even one drunk- 
en physician! who have poisoned both 
their patients and themselves. They 
administer to the sick, beer, porter, ale, 
wine, whisky, rum, gin, brandy, and 
bitters. Two hundred and forty drunk- 
en gentlemen! Or one drunken gen- 
tleman! We do not believe it. A 
“gentleman” is not a drunkard ; he is 
simply what he is. But you say when 
clergymen, physicians, and judges get 
drunk, why not “gentlemen” also ? 
“Sauce for the goose,” etc. Then, is 
it not notorious that some of our legis- 
lators, our representatives, our senators, 
and even our Presidents, get drunk? 
Then why may not merchants drink ? 
Why not everybody? Let us see why 
not. We could give twenty good rea- 
sons; but oneis enough. Because “Tue 
DRUNKARD shall not INHERIT THE KING- 
pom oF Gop.”* He is an outcast. He 
is bad. A fallen human wreck. But 
he may be reclaimed. Aye, so may the 
dead be raised, and other miracles per- 
formed.. But it takes more than man 
to do it. Is it not easier to prevent dis- 
ease and drunkenness than to cure it? 
Perverted priests and clergymen call the 
vile alcoholic mixture “a good creature 
of God,” and drink it. Weak or wicked 
doctors guzzle it themselves, and give 
it to their confiding but silly patients, 
and it only hastens their exit to heaven 
or to hell. 

Our whisky-drinking law makers are 
constantly making law breakers. They 
are a low, bad set, and ought to be 
hurled from the places they disgrace. 
It is a crying shame that any other than 
temperance men should be put in any 
place of trast. Evil, and only evil, comes 
of liquor-drinking legislators. Think of 
a drunken Congressman! A drunken 
President! May God put it inte the 
minds of the people to choose only tem- 
perance men, honest men, virtuous men, 
intelligent men, to serve us. If we fail 
in this we shall have good cause to fear 
for the perpetuity of our institutions. 
It is intemperance that is lowering the 
tone vf public morals and corrupting all 
our legislation. Let us stop it, and pray 
God that we may save our institutions, 





- #1 Cor. vi. 10: 





NOT GOING TO SMASH. 


THERE are large numbers of bad men in and 
out of public offices. Those who are in, de- 
sire to remain in; and the “outs” will cry 
down the Government, cry down the currency, 
and try to make many simpletons believe that 
the whole country is going into immediate 
bankruptcy, unless those in office be turned 
out and the more hungry ones let. in. 
“Loaves and fishes” are the cause of much 
political contention. We have seen notorious 
bullies, boxers, prize-fighters, gamblers, and 
drunkards elected to offices of honor and 
trust. We have seen persons without educa- 
tion, without. moral principle, without any of 
the requisite qualifications for statesmanship, 
made members of our State Legislatures and 
of our national Congress,—men lawless, dis- 
honest, drunken vagabonds, making laws for 
American citizens! Can there be any wonder 
that the course of events will not run smooth ? 
that bribery and corruption may be seen in 
all departments? We realize and we deplore 
these facts. We call the attention of well-dis- 
posed men, lovers of their country, to con- 
template the truth. We ask them, for the 
sake of our children, our future, and ourselves, 
that they correct these evils. If we will, we 
can choose sober, righteous men to serve us. 
We can choose intelligent, honorable men, 
moral and religious men. We appeal to no 
clique, no party, no sect; we appeal to all in- 
telligent, temperate, self-regulating, patriotic, 
moral and religious citizens. Reader, are you 
of this class? If not, will you not come over 
on the right side—the side of God and hu- 
manity? There are two sides to every ques- 
tion. One side is right, the other wrong. 
Why not choose the right? Do not tamper 
with policy or expedients, but stand up for 
the right, and God will take care of conse- 
quences. He was a statesman who said, “I 
had rather be right than be President.” He 
is a false, bad man who favors injustice, op- 
pression, and the rule of the wicked. Let us 
vote for those only whom we can trust. 

Here is a statement of our finances, which 


THE NATIONAL ACCOUNT. 


Se much has been said and written about 
the corrupt and extravagant manner in which 
Government has been adminis- 


the Federal 





RECEIPTS. 
The national receipts of revenue, from all 
sources, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1868, were substantially as follows: 


me = eeinsdiddsetcvocsceboess bey 
Miscellaneous eto ma 
Public Lands and ree az (currency).... *Fo00 000 
Totals. cere oss. 2. 200 $406,300,000 
EXPENDITURES. 


The expenditures of the Government on ac- 
count of interest on the public d for the 
fiscal ‘on ending June 30, 1868, was $141,635- 
551 13, The te expenditures of the 
several departments of the Government for 
the same period, were $229,914,874 56, mak- 
ing a total expediture for the fiscal year, end- 


ing June 30, 1 of $371,550,225, and leaving 
an estima us of receipts over expendi- 
tures of $34,749,777. 


REDUCTION OF TAXATION. 
The amount of taxes abated or repealed 
since the close of the war has been estimated 
as follows: 


By Act of July 13, 1866....... ns celds Scala $60,000, 
By Act of March 2, 1867...-...--.-......+.« 40,000,000 
By Act of ~ 8, 1868 (exemption of raw 20,100,000 
By Act of March Si.....+-...ssccsseseeceeee 44,500,000 

Daliincaiiinintiatiniiagss $167,269,000 


Since July, 1865, furthermore, the additional 
tax of 5 cent. on incomes in excess of 
5,000 has repealed, and the exemption 
on all incomes has been increased from 
to $1,000. The taxation formerly im on 
the gross receipts accruing from the transpor- 
tation of » has also been entirely 
removed. Co-incident with the above reduc- 
tion of taxation, or from the 3ist of August, 
1865, to the 30th of June, 1868, the aggregate 
of the national indebtedness, including cash 
in the , exhibits a reduction, in round 
numbers, of ,000,000. On this statement 
of the debt, the reduction of the interest, cal- 
bos oe . 6 per centum, would be $15,000,000 
ann " 

Thus, heavy as the expenditures have been 
during the last year, they have not only been 
met by the ordinary revenues of Government, 
without a resort to loans, but after somewhat 
reducing the principal of the debt, an estimat- 
ed su of nearly thirty-five millions of dol- 
lars was left. Leaving out the interest on the 
debt, and the ions and bounties of soldiers 
and sailors, which are, as a matter of course, 


diture of the present administration and that 
of the peace administration immediately pre- 
ceding the war, is not proportionately as great 
as the bo chap in dng ager 0! Ay sn 
try at al om 8, or the chan condi- 
oe might, h splished ~ 

t have some- 
thing more than it has accomplished, during 
the last year or two, to relieve the public of 
burdens which have become extremely oner- 
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of the General Government. And we believe 
they will, as seon as fierce partisan, warfare 
shall give place to an era of good feeling, thus 
admitting of the ration of Northern 
capital and labor, which alone are necessary 
for the development of resources, in order to 
lace the Southern States again firmly on their 
eet. 





WORKING FOR MONEY. 


Tue statement that “ the laborer is worthy 
of his hire” is not only trite, but it is also 
Scriptural; and he who ignores this principle 
is not only unwise but unsust. If“ the wages 
of sin is death,” the wages of honest toil is 
bread and life. Money simply represents la- 
bor performed, or property of some sort. He 
who produces nothing and earns nothing, 
does no good in the world; he simply lives 
on the earnings of others; is worse than a 
drone in the great human hive. Any institu- 
tion or order of society which stigmatizes 
honest labor as degrading, or as something to 
be avoided, carries its own curse with it. 
“For this we commanded you, that if any 
would not work, neither should he eat.” So 
said St. Paul. There are idle and disorderly 
persons among us who “ work not at all, but 
are busybodies.” Such should be exhorted 
and induced to earn their own living. It is 
energizing and ennobling to earn the where- 
with to develop our faculties, clothe our 
bodies, contribute to the unfortunate, build 
school-houses, churches, public libraries, in- 
dustrial institutes, asylums, hospitals, and 
the like. For every dollar a man invests in 
any of these he feels the richer in all the at- 
tributes of a true and noble manhood. Oh, the 
blessing of giving! And the way to obtain 
the blessing is tc earn it. The poor weak- 
willed, self-indulgent do-nothings never have 
anything to give, except what they beg from 
the more industrious and enterprising. They 
don’t know, poor things, what they were 
created for. So far, to them, life has been in 
vain. They wait for some thrifty person to 
take them up and carry them into sweet 
Elysian fields, where they may dwell in lux- 
urious idleness. What husbands and fathers, 
what wives and mothers, such worthless crea- 
tares make | 

Reader, de you remember the first dime or 
dollar you ever earned? Why do you remem- 
ber it? Because of the satisfaction it produced. 
You earned it, It was the result of your own 
personal exertion. It was yours; and a part 
of you. It was your first taste of liberty, inde- 
pendence, power. What a luxury! What a 
stimulant! How all-engaging! The idea of 
wealth becomes absorbing. Is there no short 
road to riches? Tell, O tell me how to make 
money quickly! Ah, here is the danger. If 
the parent failed to teach his child something 
of the true «ses of money ; if he permitted him 
to become a warped money-lover for its own 
sake—a money-worshiper—through inordinate 
acquisitiveness, he will just as certainly be- 
come @ mean, selfish, sordid miser, a gambler, 
or a thief! Money is to be desired only as a 
means, and it is so much better to earn than 








to inherit it. “ Easily obtained, as easily lost,” 
is the rule. 

Begging comes of poverty and low natures. 
A dignified, manly man “ would rather starve 
than beg,” while imported paupers take to 
begging as ducks take to water. They are 
born to it. It is the result of monarchical in- 
stitutions, wherein the few own all the land, 
monopolize all the water, rule and control the 
labor. It is cruel slavery, under another 
name—subjects—and produces the “ class” 
denominated peasants. 

Here, in America, we grow no human fungus. 
Those we have are either imported direct, or 
they are the immediate offspring of such. 
They compose our whisky rings, ou? “ Dead 
Rabbits,” “Short Boys,” “Plug Uglys,” and 
other villainous, vagabond classes. Our dance- 
houses, streets, poor-houses, and prisons 
swarm with them. They are human wharf 
rats, baggage smashers, thieves, burglars, 
robbers, murderers. They work from com- 
pulsion—never from choice. In their own 
country they were kept at the point of starva- 
tion, having no hopeful prospects to encourage 
them, and they became the poor creatures we 
see. Here they may earn money, accumulate 
a competency, and, with industry and “ tem- 
perate habits,” get ahead in the world. And 
they do. Consider the millions of dollars 
sent by laborers, from America, to relatives in 
the “Old Country.” Here they can make 
and save money. Here they can secure houses 
of their own, and put their children in a way 
to be educated, elevated, and placed on a ris- 
ing scale. Let whisky and tobacco alone; 
buy good books and read them; join a tem- 
perance society; come under religious in- 
fluences ; and the course of each one will be 
“ onward and upward.” 

But there are higher considerations than 
working for money. Riches do not secure 
happiness. He alone grows in the excellen- 
ces of God’s grace who rises above the love 
of money and develops the higher faculties 
and sentiments. It is the exercise of these 
which brings peace. One must be honest, 
kindly, honorable, forgiving, trusting, and 
godly if he would stand on the highest human 
plane. Riches, honor, ambition, love of art, 
poeéry, music, home, and even the social affec- 
tions, must al be subordinated to the moral, 
spiritual, religious sense. It must be God 
first, humanity next, and worldly affairs last. 





GHOLOGY NO SOIEBNOCB. 


Tue Rev. Robert Patterson, D.D., is writing 
aseries of articles in the Family Treasure— 
a handsome monthly, published in Cincinnati 
—on Physiology, Phrenology, Geology, etc., in 
which he tells his readers what. he “ doesn’t 
know” and what he “doesn’t believe.” He 
takes the negative of every question, as naturally 
as-another takes the affirmative. He will not 
admit anything to be true which Ae doesn’t 
understand. We did this reverend doctor of 
divinity—some men are woefully misplaced in 
this world—the honor to show him up in our 
August number. But here he is again, scolding 
away asglibly asever. This time he is after the 
geologists, with a sharp stick. He says “geo- 
logical theories can never rise above the rank of 
notions.” Then he goes on to state what can 
not be done, what men can not know; as for ex- 
ample, “ Geologists have no knowledge of the 
facts essential to the erection of a science of ge- 
ology.” Again: “The profound ignorance out 
of whose abysses geological theories arise, is 
well exhibited by the most learned of the 
physical geographers, Humboldt.” “No mate- 
rials exist for- framing any history of the geo- 
logical periods.” “Geology, as defined by its 
professors, is a science impossible to short-lived 
mortals.” Yes, but may not the present gene- 
ration profit by the teachings of those who have 
gone before? and may not future generations 
take hold where the present leave off, and thus 
augment the sum-total of this and other kinds 
of knowledge? On this very point he says: 

This is by no means possible. The co-ordi- 
nation and comparison of all the facts must be 
the work of a single mind ca enough to 
contain them all. The fair of nature can 
not be reflected truly in a mirror composed of a 
thousand eg ery But the question at —- 
ent is one of facts, not of future possibilities. 
Have geologists now any such accumulation 
of facts as would warrant the construction of 
the science of the structure of the earth? Have 
they examined, or even seen the strata whose 
formations they describe? Is it even possible 
for mortal man to achieve what they allege 
their science demands? 

Alas |. science of such a vast subject is im- 
possible, and our geological authorities ought 
certain! hed goace tgp the impossibility, and 
refrain such enormous demands 
upon the credulity of the people. They should 

t that common sense [ We wonder what he 
means by “ common sees as far into a 
millstone as philosophy. Its conclusion upon 
reading the enormous of geologists, 
ot reo ay g obabl be Ay yo 

w n 
gists have procured a | ode of life 
vian longevity, nor that they have attained to 
a systematical omniscience, but that the utmost 
they can boast is a very I second-hand 
knowledge of a very part of the earth’s 


surface, and a v at a much 
smaller partot it” Th @ ai chet even the 
, or 


rey Ee the 

or ; 
peck BP 2 siene; all the re 8 
not science. me well asa de- 
partment of A 


80,down with geology, and up with Patterson. 


He has smashed all their fine theories, and re- 
mains what he is, the iconoclast of the natural 
sciences. 
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OUR LIST OF PREMIUMS. 


In addition to a monthly magazine, which is 
richly worth its price, we now offer to those who 
may send us new subscriptions, valuable and 
useful premiums. As this JouRNAL is essen- 
tially useful and substantial in its general 
character, so the premiums named are of a 
useful and substantial sort. Many, to be sure, 
lay claim to the character of ornamental, but 
their decoration is byt an attractive accessory 
to their utility. We offer no worthless frip- 
pery—no mean “pinchbeck ware” or “sham 
jewelry ;” but appreciating more highly the 
mental tone of our readers, we invite their 
consideration to a short programme, which is 
thought to include things adapted to the tastes 
and wants of every well-ordered household 
and of every right-minded individual. As re- 
gards the liberal terms we make in this “ pre- 
mium business,” we invite comparison with 
other magazine inducements. 

TABLE OF PREMIUMS. 
Names of Articles. Cash Value. 


1. Piano, Steinway or Weber, 7 octave .$650 00.. 
2. Parlor Organ, Mason & Hamlin or 


No, Sub’s, 
at $3 ca 


8 


"WERE COS WOME ccc cc ccccce 

6. Choice Library, your selection....... 

7. Chambers’ Encyclopedia,new,10 vols. 

8. Silver Hunting Watch, American 

Watch Co,’s beat .... .......s es 

9. Sewing Machine, Weeds new style. 

10. Sewing Machine, Wheeler & Wilson's 


13, Lange's Commentaries, : ony 3 mal, 
14. Doty’s Washing Machine............ 
15. Irving’s “ Belles Lettres Works,” 


SEBRBRS B88 8 2 


16. Rosewood Writing Desk, furnished. 
17. Webster’s Illust’d Quarto Dictionary 
18. Irving's Life of Washington, 5 vols.. 
19, Mitchell's General Atlas, folio....... 


ss 

a 
sls 249 &.4 
aanoeeeo 


21. Universal Clothes W: 


eee ee wees 


2. Pec eae Rosewood, 12 fine views 
4. New Physiognomy, Ilustrated...... 
25. Weaver's Works, in one vol......... 


eo. ° ue © 
onan 


‘Our own books may be diet ‘in ail 
cases for any other premium, if preferred. 

The articles enumerated are the best of their 
several kinds. The “ Belles Lettres” set of Ir- 
ving comprises “Knickerbocker,” “Tales of 
a Traveler,” “ Wolfert’s Roost,” “ Crayon 
Miscellany,” “ Bracebridge Hall,” “ Alham- 
bra,” “ Oliver Goldsmith,” Sketch Book,” all 
elegantly bound. 

Persons wishing our own publications in- 
stead of the promiscuous choice offered, will 
be permitted to select for themselves from our 
pad catalogues. In this connection, we 

would say that lists of any ‘number of new 
subscribers exceeding ten will entitle the sender 
to a liberal selection from our catalogue. 
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As we offer premiums for new subscribers, it 
may seem an injustice to present subscribers 
who may intend to renew their interest, if we 
do not exhibit some liberality toward them ; 
therefore we say that each present subscriber 
who sends us a new name with his or her own 
(inclosing, of course, the requisite $6), will re- 
ceive the valuable hand-book, “The Right 
Word in the Right Place,” or the illustrated 
“Pope’s Essay on Man,” which sells for $1. 
We also offer the same premium to persons 
who subscribe to the JourRNAL for two years 
in advance at the regular rate. 

In the general competition for premiums, two 
old subscribers will be counted as one new sub- 
scriber, and the premiums awarded accordingly 
to parties sending us lists at the full rate. 

The “ New Encyclopedia” (Chambers’) offer- 
ed is a handsome octavo edition, finely illus- 
trated, and beyond peradventure one of the 
most valuable works of the kind extant. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the pianos 
and parlor organs on.our list are acknowledged 
among the best manufactured in the world. 

The Mason and Hamlin cabinet. organ offer- 
ed as premium No. 2 is a five octave double 
reed instrument with four stops, having their 
new and very valuable improvements intro- 
duced this season, viz.,“ Mason & Hamlin’s 
Improved Vox Humana,” and “Monroe’s Im- 
proved Reeds.” 

The Bruen cloth plate is a valuable contriv- 
ance for embroidering on ‘sewing-machines. 
When attached to Wheeler & Wilson’s, it 
makes the Grover & Beker oe, a desidera- 





order of 8. R Weu1s, New 
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THH COMING ANNUAL. 


Ours AnnuaL for 1869 is now in press, and 
will soon be ready for general circulation. We 
have striven to make it valuable as an instru- 
ment of good by introducing fresh, original arti- 
cles of a practical bearing on all the leading 
interests of the times, As our Annuals from 
year to year have steadily improved in quality 
and grown in public favor, we have experienced 
no apprehensions lest our efforts at a still fur- 
ther improvement in that of 1869 should not 
meet with a cordial welcome and a liberal pa- 


tronage. 

Among the more prominent articles which 
will enliven its pages are the following: The 
True Basis.of Education found in the Constitu- 
tion of Man; Eminent American Clergymen, a 
group of seven, representing as many different 
denominations ; How to Study Faces ; Mirthful- 
ness; Food Makes tho Man; Temperament in 
Cattle ; The English Miner; Power of Exam- 





Cousin, the French Philosopher; Dry Bones ; 
Hepworth Dixon; Wilkie Collins; Rev. Dr. 
Cummings, the Prophetic Man. The number of 
illustrations is large, some single articles em- 
bodying half a dozen or more illustrations ; the 
portraits, especially, are carefully engraved, and 
form an important feature in the work. In 
character, quality and price, we are satisfied the 
Annual for 1869 will sustain a fayorable com- 
parison with any like publication of the day. 


FOR NEXT YEAR! 


Ir seems rather early to put out announce- 
ments for the year 1869; but “time flies,” and 
we must fly to keep up. In the present num- 
ber of the A. P. J. we give a list of PREMIUMS, 
the value of which will make it worth while 
to work for them. It has given us real pleas- 
ure to send out beautiful pianos, melodeons, 
sewing machines, and whole libraries of books 
to all parts of the country. 

Tue Best. None but the dest articles of 
their kind are sent; ¢. ¢., nothing second-hand, 
cheap, or inferior is ever sent by us. We aim 
to secure the best of the kind in every instance. 

At first we hesitated about offering watches, 
fearing we could not secure good time-keepers, 
and that disappointments would sometimes 
occur. But we have arranged with the manu- 
facturers; and are enabled to offer two sizes— 
for gentlemen and for ladies—silver and gold 
hunting cases of a beautiful pattern, and war- 
ranted accurate time-keepers. 

Other premiums in ‘the list will be appr-ci- 
ated by those who need them. We frankly 
admit that our object is to increase the circula- 
tion of this JournaL. We give the profits in 
premiums to those who do the work and for- 
ward us the subscribers. 

Tue JouRNAL will be richly worth its full 
price to every subscriber. It is now a good 
time ‘to begin to form clubs for 1869. “An 
early bird,” etc., you know. 

ee re 


TRUE NOBLENEsS lies in a deep and pure 
of the soul. Even common human- 
ity pities the wretched. Ordinary attainments 
in the Christian life may induce men to labor 
even for the conversion of souls. Such labor 
may move side by side with many of the ele- 
ments of littleness, A great sermon may come 
out of a heart largely swayed by small ambi- 
tions, which would redden or pale with pain 
at another’s praise. A deed may be 
only to be called so. A man may be soft and 
yielding only the better and the more certainly 
to cover himself with the praise of his friends. 
True nobleness, in addition to high impulses 
and breadth of aim, must be unselfish ; it must _ 
follow in the right cause even where a personal 
adversary leads; it must be able to smile from 
the very heart at 
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JOHN LAIRD, 
THE BRITISH SHIP-BUILDER. 





Tue mental-motive temperament pre- 
dominates in this organization. The 
body is long and slim, the head and face 
are the same, and there is evidently 
more mental activity than physical vital- 
ity, a condition likely to render one 
nervous, restless, and ‘impatient. He 
is disposed to sympathize more with 
troubled waters than with those at rest; 
to stir up and agitate, simply from the 
love of agitation. There is no peace in 
that countenance; it is expressive of a 
hungry, ambitious, excitable mind. He 
needs, greatly needs, the modifying in- 
fluences of more physical vitality— a 
bodily condition more in keeping with 
the English type. 

There is little warmth or geniality 
here, but much will, temper, and person- 
ality; he would be cold and authoritative 
rather than warm and gentle. 

As to his capabilities. So far as man- 
agement is concerned, there can be no 
doubt that he would be far more efficient 
in selfish enterprises than in missionary 
work, at home or abroad. He looks 
more like a feelingless schoolmaster than 
like a statesman, more like one who 
would seek to realize his own personal 
desires than to contribute voluntarily to 
the happiness of others. In short, it is 
the face of a cold, calculating, criticising, 
fault-finding, nervous, 
willful, and opinionated man. He may 
be missed—will he be mourned ?—when 
he dies. He would evidently have made 
a sharp lawyer; something of a soldier; 
a capital driver or overseer, as he is good 
at scheming and projecting; but not a 
popular captain or hotel keeper; not a 
self-sacrificing friend like John Howard 
or Father Mathew; not a laborer in the 
interest of the unfortunate, but one who 
would turn every opportunity to his 
own personal advantage. To him, the 
world is a great goose, made for him to 
pluck. And he has little or no com- 
punction; we doubt if he ever confesses 
himself what he evidently is—a misera- 
ble sinner. 

Such a temperament and disposition 
needs looking after. Children so consti- 
tuted are apt to give much trouble by 
their pesky natures, and it is quite un- 
safe to leave them unrestrained; they 
need careful watching, lest they get in- 




























proud-spirited, § 








to mischief and bring trouble upon the 
entire family. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Now that the claims of the United States on 
England, for damages sustained during the 
war by the operations of rebel privateers al- 
leged to have been built, armed, and equipped 
in English docks, are being urged, it is proper 
for us to furnish our readers with some ac- 
count of the man who was conspicuously con- 
nected with the construction of “rebel rams” 
and ironclads. 

John Laird, Esq., the present Member of 
Parliament for Birkenhead, England, was born 
in Greenock, Scotland, in the year 1805. He 
received his education at the Royal Institution, 
Liverpool, and early devoted himself to com- 
mercial pursuits. 

John Laird has been connected with steam 
navigation since 1821, his father having been 
one of the originators of the St. George’s Steam 
Packet Company and the Dublin Steam Navi- 
gation Company, formed at that time. His 


PORTRAIT OF JOHN LAIRD. 





father, William Laird, commenced the Birken- 


iron ship-building did not make any 
progress for ten years or more after that date. 
Shipowners were loth to adopt iron 
and great difficulty was experienced in 
suading even enterprising men to embark 
the then almost new invention. In 
however, the English Admiralty ordered the 
first iron steam vessel for her Majesty's service 
from Mr. Laird, and since that time iron 
vessels have grown more and more into favor. 

Tt was at the Birkenhead Ironworks that the 
first iron vessels for the United States, for the 
River Indus, for the Nile, Euphrates, Tigris, 
and other important rivers of the East, were 
built. The first steam-frigate ever constructed 
for the British Admiralty was also built there— 
the Birkenhead, of 1,400 tons and 560 horse- 
power. From 1829 to the present time, nearly 
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four hundred vessels, of a total gross tonnage 
of upward of 150,000 tons, have been con- 
structed at Laird’s establishment. 

From two to three thousand men are con- 
tinually employed there, and a large number 
of vessels are constantly in process of con- 
struction. A portion of the immense works 
are set apart for engine and boiler making, 
where a large number of marine engines are 
built, of sizes varying from 80 to 450 horse- 
power. . 

The town of Birkenhead, which lies across 
the River Mersey, opposite Liverpool, of which 
it is really a suburb, owes much of its pros- 
perity to the success of Mr. Laird as a ship- 
builder. Birkenhead is to Liverpool what 
Brooklyn is to New York, and has grown 
rapidly in extent and population. In 1821 it 
had a population of only 200; in 1831, 2,569 ; 
in 1841, of 8,223; and in 1861, numbered 
36,000 inhabitants. 

The Birkenhead docks were first projected 
by William, the father of John Laird, in 1827; 
but the corporation of Liverpool having pur- 
chased all the property, to prevent the carrying 
out of his plans, no progress was made until 
1844, when the commissioners of Birkenhead 
brought a bill into the English Parliament for 
constructing docks at Wallasey Pool. Many 
difficulties attended this scheme, but in 1857 
Parliament decided to amalgamate the docks 
on both sides of the river in one trust, called 
the Mersey Docks and Harbor Board, giving 
power to the Government to nominate four 
members of that board. Mr. J. Laird was the 
first appointed by Government, and has con- 
tinued in office since the Act came into force. 

The first Act for forming a local body for 
managing the affairs of Birkenhead was passed 
in 1838. Mr. J. Laird was one of the commis- 
sioners named under that Act, and he has oc- 
cupied the post of chairman of the commis- 
sion, with the exception of a very short time, 
ever since. 

Mr. Laird is a Deputy-Lieutenant and magis- 
trate for the county of Chester, a member of 
the council of the National Rifle Association, 
and Deputy-Chairman of the County of 
Chester Rifle Association. He has taken an 
active part in the volunteer movement since 
its start in 1859, and has three artillery com- 
panies formed among his workmen, consisting 
of 70 men in each company, or 210 in all, his 
eldest son and partner, Mr. William Laird, 
jun., being Captain Commandant. 

In 1861, Mr. Laird was elected Member of 
Parliament for Birkenhead, being the first 
representative sent from that place to the 
House of Commons. 

ee ee 

Dr. Gaui’s Works.—We are receiving many 
thanks for the suggestion published in the June 
number relative to the republication of the 
complete works of the founder of Phrenology— 
not enough subscribers, however, to warrant 
the great outlay. It will require at least one 
thousand subscribers, at $10 each, to warrant 
us in undertaking the enterprise. 
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MR. MILL AND PHRENOLOGY. 


[We were recently shown a letter addressed by Mr. An- 
drew Boardman to an English friend who is on intimate 
terms with John Stuart Mill, from which we have been 
permitted to extract the following.} 

I WATCHED with much interest the struggle 
to elect Mr. Mill to Parliament, and was grati- 
fied at the success which you had so much at 
heart, for I have for him profound respect, and 
yet I have not read anything for a long time at 
which I felt more hurt than I did on reading 
his contemptuous remarks on Phrenology in 
his article on the Positive Philosophy of Au- 
guste Comte in the Westminster Review. Of 
course I do not object to Mr. Mill not believing 
in Phrenology. If it be true, it is to him a 
misfortune not to know it. My objection is to 
the tone and spirit of his remarks: “ And 
what organon for the study of the moral and 
intellectual functions does M. Comte offer in 
lieu of the direct mentaPobservation which he 
repudiates; We are almost ashamed to say 
that it is Phrenology.” This is very like an in- 
vitation by Mr. Mill to his readers to join him 
in a contemptuous sneer, and coming from such 
a man will inflict a severe wound on a num- 
ber of highly intellectual and most sincere 
men than the attacks of a whole mob of writ- 
ers such as once howled through Blackwood’s 
pages the cry of “infernal idiots.” 

In his work on Liberty, Mr. Mill says it 
would be well if one person would honestly 
point out to another that he thinks him in 
fault without being considered unmannerly or 
presuming. Relying on this, I should, if I had 
the honor of being acquainted with Mr. Mill, 
be likely to say to him, “ Allow me to say to you, 
that in writing thus of Phrenology you are in 
fault. I take the liberty of expressing my opin- 
ion, that you have never read the works of 
Gall, for I believe that no such man as you 
could rise from reading them with any other 
conviction than that he was a keen and cau- 
tious observer, a profound thinker, and an 
honest, earnest, painstaking man, whose labors 
and conclusions ought never to be mentioned 
in any but courteous and respectful language. 
In the next place, you do not allege or say any- 
thing from which it may be inferred that you 
have investigated the question whether there 
is such relation between specific mental mani- 
festations and the development of particular 
parts of the brain as to warrant the belief that 
the brain is a congeries of organs, each organ 
having a specific intellectual or emotional 
function. Now, if you have not made such in- 
vestigation, can you justify yourself in treating 
contemptuously the convictions of such men 
as Gall, Spurzheim, Combe, Broussais, Cald- 
well, Vimont, Ellis, Hunter, Gregory, Otto, and 
others, who say they Aave carefully and labo- 
riously investigated the subject, and have found 
that such relation does exist. I submit, too, 
for your consideration, whether, independently 
of its claims as the true physiology of the 
brain, a system ought to be so slightingly 
treated of which so high an authority as Arch- 

. bishop Whately said it ‘employs a metaphys- 
ical nomenclature far more logical, accurate, 








and convenient than Locke, Stewart, and other 
writers of their schools.’ But beyond all this, 
I must express the conviction, not only that 
you have not investigated the subject, but that 
you have not attentively read any work of au- 
thority on the subject. I found my conviction 
on this: You attribute to Phrenology the re- 
jection of the observation of internal conscious- 
ness ; now, no warrant for such statement can 
be found in any such work. The necessity of 
psychological observation is in all such works 
insisted on in connection with careful observa- 
tion of the development of the brain. It is the 
phrenologists’ method of discovering and prov- 
ing the relation between mental manifestation 
and cerebral development. You have, there- 
fore, committed the grave fault of misrepre- 
senting Phrenology, and then sneering at it. 
Pray, do you not concede that the brain is the 
organ of the mind? If so, then are not its or- 
ganization and mode of action among the most 
important of problems? and are not those per- 
sons who devote themselves in a careful, truth- 
loving spirit to the solution of those problems 
worthy of respectful consideration ?” 

Such would be my language to Mr. Mill if 
our relations were such as to allow me to address 
him, and in saying this to him I should have 
in view but one object, that of leading his own 
just mind to consider candidly the weight due 
to what I have said, that the remarks might 
influence his course for the future. 


mt oem 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


Tue Untversiry or Micuiean is situated 
in Ann Arbor, on the Michigan Central Rail- 
way, 37 miles west of Detroit. There are three 
main Departments of the University, as fol- 
lows: the Department of Science, Literature, 
and the Arts; the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery ; the Department of Law. 

Toe DeparRTMENT or Science, Lirera- 
TURE, AND THE Arts is devoted to general 
instruction and discipline. The studies are 
arranged so as to constitute six courses of 
study, as follows: the Classical Course, the 
First Scientific Course, the Second Scientific 
Course, the Latin and Scientific Course, the 
Course in Civil Engineering, the Course in 
Mining Engineering. The Degrees conferred 
for these courses respectively are, for the first, 
A.B.; for the second, third, and fourth, B.S. ; 
for the fifth, C.E.; and for the last, M.E. Stu- 
dents who do not wish to pursue either of the 
above courses, if they are prepared to enter 
the University, may pursue selected studies, 
for such a length of time as they may choose, 
Those who desire it may pursue a special 
course in Analytical Chemistry, having regular 
work in the Laboratory. 

THe DEPARTMENT oF MeEprcrnE AND SurR- 
GERY presents all the advantages of a fully 
furnished and first-class Medical School. The 
instruction is carried on mostly by lectures, 
and the students are enabled, by availing them- 
selves of the advantages presented, to compose 
the theses and pass the examinations which 








are to test their scholarship and prove them 
worthy of graduating as Doctors of Medicine. 

Tue DEPARTMENT oF Law presents all the 
facilities that can be desired in a Law School 
of the highest character. 

The number of students during the year 
closing July ist, 1868, was as follows: Depart- 
ment of Science, Literature, and the Arts, 
418; Department of Medicine and Surgery, 
418; Department of Law, 387. Total, 1,223. 
The number of graduates during the year was 
as follows; Bachelor of Arts, 34; Bachelor of 
Science, 5; Civil Engineer, 11; Mining En- 
gineer, 6 ; Master of Arts, 14; Master of Science, 
2; Doctor of Medicine, 80; Bachelor of Laws, 
152. Total, 304. 

The fund of the University is derived from 
the sale of lands granted by Congress to the 
State for that purpose, from which the salaries 
of the Professors are paid, and hence the 
charges made to students are very small. It 
has an excellent library, a medical museum, 
a museum of natural history, minerals, geol- 
ogy, and the fine arts—all accessible to the 
students. 

EXPENSES. 

The only charges made by the University 
are: to residents in Michigan, an admission 
fee of ten dollars; to those who come from 
other States or countries, an admission fee of 
twenty-five dollars; and to every student an 
annual payment of ten dollars. The admission 
fee is paid but once, and entitles the student to 
the privileges of permanent membership in any 
Department of the University. 

There are no dormitories and no commons 
connected with the University. Students ob- 
tain board and lodging in private families. 
Clubs are also formed by which the price of 
board is much reduced. The usual price paid 
for board in private families, during the past 
year, has varied from $3 to $6 a week. In the 
Medical Department a fee of $5 is assessed for 
the use of the Dissecting Room to those who 
avail themselves of its advantages, No grad- 
uation fee is required, except $3 to pay the 
actual expense of the parchment. 

ADMISSION, 

Each candidate for admission shall exhibit 
to the Faculty satisfactory evidence of a good 
moral and intellectual character, a good En- 
glish education, including a proper knowledge 
of the English language, and a respectable 
acquaintance with its literature, and with the 
art of composition; a fair knowledge of the 
natural sciences, and at least of the more ele- 
mentary mathematics, including the chief 
elements of algebra and geometry, and such a 
knowledge of the Latin language as will ena- 
ble him to read current prescriptions, and ap- 
preciate the technical language of the natural 
sciences and of medicine. 

MEDICINE. 

[As to the controversy between the Allo- 
pathic and the yathic systems of practice 
we have nothing to do. Each individual is at 
liberty to select for himself, when ill, the mode 





of treatment he prefers. He may indulge in 
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large doses, little doses, or no doses at all. We 
are frank to confess we like the latter mode 
the best. Here is what the Michigan Univer- 
sity authorities say for themselves :] 


In consequence of an Act of the Legislature 
of Michigan at its last session, granting aid to 
the University on the condition that a Pro- 
fessor of oer ed should be introduced 
into the Medical Department, much agitation 
and annoyance have been experien by its 
friends ; but the Faculty are now happy to an- 
nounce to the medical profession and all the 
friends of legitimate medicine, that the Board 
of Regents, who control the University, at a 
recent meeting resolved, with but a single dis- 
senting vote, that under no circumstances 
should such professor be introduced into the 
Medical Coll at Ann Arbor; and the Su- 
preme Court of the State having since decided 
that all previous action of the Board making 

rovision for the establishment of a School of 

omeopathy at another place is not a compli- 
ance of the lew, and such action thus becoming 
null and void, the Faculty are enabled to assure 
the profession that the Medical Department of the 
University of Michigan is entirely free from the 
remotest connection with Hi y—that its 
curriculam will not be changed, and that it 
will remain, as heretofore, unaffected by any 
form of irregular teaching or practice. 


[Still, Homeopathy, Hydropathy, Eclecti- 
cism, and other schools, have their adherents. 
In America we have no established sect in re- 
ligion nor in medicine; all sects and all schools 
are free to worship and to practice as they 
please. 

The Michigan University is doing a grand 
work for the West, and we wish it the best 
possible success. Each State throughout the 
Union should follow this example and establish 
a University. Those who are influential in 
this great and good work will deserve well of 
the present and future generations. New York 
is justly proud of her Ezra CorNELL, whose 
name is sure to be numbered among the BENE- 
Factors of the race. Give Americans educa- 
tion, with which to direct their energy and 
enterprise, and they will set the world ahead.] 

et em 


WHAT IS GENIUS? 


BY VIRGINIA MADISON, 


Iy the world’s history—through all the six 
thousand years of its existence—there have been 
comparatively very few of those singularly 
precious characters that all men acknowledge 
great. 

Human greatness, humanly considered, is at 
best but little more than a relative term, and 
wholly dependent upon relative consideration. 
Passion and prejudice have very much greater 
control over the estimate of men and events 
than reason and judgment. 

“ Some men are born great; some achieve greatness ; 

And some have greatness thrust upon them,” 
is one of those truisms of Shakspeare which 
takes in effect the form of a proverb, and if 
considered proverbial, must give rise to the 
question, “ What is genius?” 

Is it talent? Almost every man is possessed 
of some peculiar talent which, if properly exer- 
cised, he may turn to account; and we have 
the authority of Holy Writ to prove that man 





is held responsible for the cultivation and im- 
provement of his talent or talents; but this gen- 
eral bestowal of mental efficiency is not what 
is usually regarded as genius, It has been said 
that “ genius is labor,” by which perhaps is un- 
derstood the education of the talent which may 
develop genius. But this interpretation sadly 
clips the wing of that rare inspiration whose 
flight, “like the eagle’s,” is far above the clouds, 
and whose eyes are not blinded by gazing on 
the sun, and puts entirely to flight the almost 
universally conceded belief, that genius, in the 
literal and positive acceptation of the term, is an 
inherent, eccentric, extraordinary excellence 
bestowed by nature, and intended to illustrate 
the wisdom of nature’s God in his dispositions 
and dispensations to men. 

It is true, genius may exist and fail of recog- 
nition, unless to excite ridicule or suspicions 
ofinsanity. It may exist undiscovered beneath 
the vail of modesty or the weight of unfortu- 
nate or unhappy circumstances. It may exist 
and, if unexerted or uncultivated, be as useless 
for good as the “ light under the bushel ;” or it 
may gleam with the fitful and erratic flash of 
the meteor, and leave no trace by which to 
mark its track upon the firmament of mind. 
But where genius is developed with the energy 
which will break all bonds, it rises upon the 
mental horizion in planetary splendor, and 
around its possessor feebler satellites revolve 
and borrow brightness. Genius, like the com- 
et laughing to scorn the established order of in- 
tellectual attainment, sometimes astonishes the 
earth as it mounts to Fame’s zenith, and pales 
and hides feebler fixed stars in the glorious 
effulgence with which it sweeps across the 
firmament. Genius, then, is sometimes great- 
ness, but greatness is not consequently genius. 

me oem 

Use or Tae Prrceptives.—Not long ago 
the Canal Bank of New Orleans was robbed 
of $50,000. The skill and ingenuity of the de- 
tectives in discovering the robber was really 
wonderful. On visiting the bank soon after 
the robbery, they judged that the thief must 
be a tall man with long arms, to have taken 
the money from the spot where it had been 
deposited ; and on a minute examination of 
the lower edge of the railing, upon which he 
must have stepped, they discovered the im- 
print of a tack. Hence they argued that the 
man evidently had worn a machine-made shoe 
or boot, as in these a steel tack or rivet is al- 
ways driven about the center or just beyond 
the shank. The detectives immediately de- 
voted themselves to the study of feet, hoping 
to catch a glimpse of a sole of a boot with a 
protruding tack. They sought long and vain- 
ly. At length one day in the City Hotel they 
observed a large man sitting in the reading- 
room with one foot on his knee, and endeayor- 
ing to bend down a tack in his boot with his 
pen-knife. He was tall, long-armed, and a 
tack protruded from his boot! It was but the 
work of a moment to arrest the man, He 
turned pale, and being taken to the police- 
office confessed his guilt. 





FALLING ASLEEP. 


BY MRS. WILKINSON. 


Warcurne shadows coming, going, 
Deeper here, and yonder thinner, 
Softly creeping 
As they go— 


Flitting, creeping 
To and fro 
O’er the pale light’s ghostly glimmer, 
To and fro, 
To and fro, 
Like the toiling of the spinner. 
Weird-like visions, how we see them ! 
Half-forgotten yesterdays 
Passing, pause, 
And pass again ; 
Come and go, 
And come again 
In a pale and dreamy haze, 
Less and less, 
Less and less, 
Swallowed up in nothingness ! 


en oe ee 
CALIFORNIA “SOME PUMPKINS.” 


We always liked California—her soft clim- 
ate and rich soil; her cattle and horses; her 
rocks, ravines, big trees, and waterfalls! 
Her gold is rich; her silver is bright, and her 
grain is good. Now that we of the East are 
about to become near neighbors with her of 
the West, we are ready to sing praises to her 
mountains, and to her men, women, and chil- 
dren. Why not? 

There, roses bloom in the open air at all 
seasons; grapes, oranges, figs, and olives grow 
in profusion, and all the products of the tem- 
perate zone are raised in crops scarcely paral- 
leled elsewhere. The Sierra Nevada contains 
some of the finest scenery in the world, and 
the admirers of the Alps will soon be rushing 
westward to behold Mount Shasta, 14,440 feet 
high, and towering 7,000 feet above surround- 
ing peaks, making as striking an object as the 
Matterhorn at Zermatt, which is about-the 
same altitude and rises but 4,000 feet above 
the range about it. But in these American 
Alps, Mount Whitney equals in height Mont 
Blanc, lifting itself 15,000 feet, while it is sur- 
rounded by one hundred peaks, all above 
13,000! And what can Europe show by the 
side of the Yo Semite Valley, with its perpen- 
dicular walls of 4,400 feet? In this grand 
range are the deposits of gold which have al- 
ready yielded $850,000,000. But gold is not 
now the chief product of California, the yield 
being at present but $25,000,000 per year, 
which was equaled in value last year by the 
wheat crop, the exported surplus of which 
amounted to $13,000,000! The wool clip, too, 
amounted to 9,500,000 Ibs. Mining is no 
longer the sole or characteristic occupation, 
but agriculture and manufactures receive equal 
attention, and the mining itself is carried on 
in a fixed, scientific manner, so that the State 
has now a permanent population, and in two 
years past has added twenty per cent. to its 
taxable property. In educational and reli- 
gious respects similar progress is making. 
There are 238 newspapers and periodicals 
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published in the State, of which 28 are issued 
daily, and 7 are in foreign languages, one be- 
ing in Chinese and one in Russian. San Fran- 
cisco has now, including a transient popula- 
tion always large, 133,000 inhabitants. 

Chicago is no longer on the borders of the 
West. She must look out for her laurels. 
Alaska is thawing, China and Japan are open- 
ing, San Francisco is rising! Hoorah! 





Communications. 


Under this head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently interesting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without indorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts. 





THE WANING STAR. 


Tuov twinkling orb, with ray serene, 
Attendant on the day’s decline, 

No more shalt thou in heaven be seen, 
For thou hast ceased at length to shine. 


Long time hast thou in glory shone, 
With clear and undiminished light ; 

And now the allotted task is done, 
Art passing calmly out of sight. 


Yet brighter far than e’er before, 

E’en at the last thon seem'st to burn ; 
Ere yet the light thy radii pour, 

Shall to its native Source return. 


Adieu ! thou fading star, adieu! 
Thou art an emblem of mankind ; 
The living soul departs from view, 
And leaves a darkened speck* behind. 
REV. E. R. LATTA. 
2 


THE BIBLE AND NATURE. 
THEIR INTERPRETATION. 


BY W. H, MULLER, M.D. 


Tue word of revelation and the works of creation are 
intimately connected, and while the former is opened by 
spiritual science, or the knowledge of God and the human 
soul in its relations toward the countless forms of good- 
ness and truth, or of evil and falsity into which it may 
mold itself, the latter, or the works of creation, are 
opened by natural science, or the knowledge of all the 
objects in the natural world, and of the things pertaining 
to man’s merely temporal nature. 

But it may be asked, “What constitutes this connec- 
tion, or in what does it consist ?* 

To this we reply, that this connection between the 
book of revelation and the book of creation consists in 
a similarity or parallelism in the following points, viz. : 

The possession of a common origin. 

The possession of a common constitution or method 
of formation. 

The possession of a common symbolism which reveals 
spiritual events in natural or literal objects and events. 

First, then, they are connected by a common origin. 
God is the author of both. Second, they are connected 
by a common method of construction, each having the 
same fundamental characteristics; and by this we mean, 
that when God creates a world, a plant, an animal, or 
inspires the composition of a written word, each of these 
different creations being a product of the same Divine 
Mind must necessarily bear the impress of that single 
mind; as God can not go contrary to Himself, there must 
be a unity, a oneness of method, by which any divine 
work may always be known. Now mind, whether it be 
divine or human, consists of three fondamental and 
mental elements, love, wisdom, power; that is, we 
love, we know, and we do. The human mind can do no 
less,—God himself can do no more. These three prin- 
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ciples or faculties go to make up that mysterious and 
wonderful activity we call mind. That this is so, no one 
can for a moment doubt. Every one loves his life, and 
the thousand things that minister to his life and enjoy- 
ment. Then, out of these manifold loves are born the 
thoughts. Every one thinks only abont that which he 
loves, or of that which opposes and threatens his love. 
Next, all the power that he has proceeds as the third 
element, from his love and his knowledge conjointly. 
Extinguish one’s desire for anything and he ceases to 
think about it; the knowledge he had concerning it fades 
out of memory, and no effort is put forth, no power is 
exerted, Here, then, is the eternal trinity in unity, in 
things, seen everywhere and in everything, because it 
exists primarily in God, the source of all existence. 

But again; if mind is thus always threefold, it follows 
that in every product of mind, each of the three prin- 
ciples of which that mind is composed—love, wisdom, 
power—must show itself in the thing produced. Love 
seeks some end to be attained (conjunction with its 
object). It requires knowledge or wisdom to see the 
means to attain that end, and finally puts forth power to 
use those means and accomplish its wished-for result. 
Thus love, wisdom, power, in God or man, go forth 
Srom end by means, to result ;.and in every work also of 
God or man these three things co-exist, and may be 
traced. 

Now, if God inspires a book, written in human lan-. 
guage, or if He creates a world and peoples it with living 
creatures, these three elements of His own mind, of His 
own nature, must, it is evident, be stamped upon each 
and all of these productions, vividly and brightly in pro- 
portion to the capacity of the thing produced, to reflect 
this its three-fold origin. For this reason we say that 
the word of revelation and the works of creation are 
intimately allied and ted by a constitu- 
tion or method of prodnction, which is ever threefold. 

A few examples of this great fact can not fail, we 
think, to render this very plain. Every created thing is 
threefold, and in this way, tiz. : 

It has, ist. Its own peculiar and individual essence, 
inmost nature, or quality. 2d. It has a peculiar form, 
that clothes and covers the essence, as the body clothes 
the soul. 8d. It has a peculiar influence, emanation, or 
operation, the joint product of its essence and form, and 
which affects whatever is susceptible to and comes 
within reach of that influence. 

Thus every mineral has its own essence or essential 
nature. Arsenic has a poisonous soul or essence; this 
is clothed with the white crystalline form known as 
arsenic, and when swallowed its influence causes death. 
Every plant has its essence or interior nature clothed 
with a form that perfectly corresponds with it. A pine- 
tree has a different soul or essential nature from that of 
an apple-tree, and it therefore appears under a different 
outward form; and the aroma and influence diffused into 
the surrounding air, and which flows from its peculiar 
essence and containing structural form, differs also from 
that of the apple or any other kind of tree. The tea leaf, 
and coffee berry are striking and familiar examples of 
remarkable and subtile qualities embodied in vegetable 
organisms, and producing effects upon the human sys- 
tem. An apple owes its form and tennre, its chemical 
composition and structure, to the essential quality or 
essence which resides within it; while its flavor, odor, 
etc., result from the interior quality and form (é. ¢., struc- 
ture) together. If there were no interior apple essence, 
or quality, or soul (call it what. you will), there would be 
no interior force to attract the particles of air and soil, 
and mold them into an apple. As the human soul forms 
around itself the human body, and shapes it in harmony 
and correspondence with its own character, giving it 
also all the power to move and act, so every created 
thing, whether mineral, plant, or animal, has within 
itself an interior force or energy, invisible and intangible, 
having its roots in the ever-present yet unseen spiritual 
world, and in God the only fountain of it. 

To bring the argument home fo. himself, the reader 
may trace this three-fold omnipresence in his own con- 
sciousness. Whatever he desires strongly he will think 
about, and what he thinks much about he will be apt to 
talk about, Thisno one will deny. The thoughts, then, — 
are born from-the love, and the speech springs from the 
thoughts; and not only does the speech spring from and | 
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embody the thoughts, but the tone of voice also, in the 
speech, reveals the earnestness, fear, hope, or other 
phase of the emotion that sways the mind at the time, 
Here we have the three elements, the love, the thought, 
and the speech, the last containing the second, end the 
second the first, as emd, cause, and effect, or essence, 
form, and act. It is only by the third thing, the speech, 
or act, that the desire and thoughts accomplish any- 
thing. It is only by means of this third, or operative 
element, which is always the joint product of the essence 
and form, that these two exert their power. 

Now if the Bible is the word of God, if God is its 
author, must it not of necessity possess and exhibit this 
same three-fold character? Most assuredly. Could it 
be of divine origin if it did not possess this three-fold 
nature ?-. Why do we know that a horse was made by 
God, and not by man? It is because it is alive, and 
moves, and does what no man-made automaton could do. 
It carries the proof of its divine workmanship in itself, 
and needs not the majority votes of a learned council to 
settle the fact that it is God-made, If, then, the Bible be 
of divine origin, it must likewise carry the evidence of 
this origin within itself, just as the living animal does. 
This it is found to do most convincingly; and the dis- 
closure of this great fact, and the means of its ample 
proof, have come at a most opportune period of the 
world’s history, when throughout Christendom men are 
throwing off the restraints proper to an infantile and 
immature stage of intellectual life, and refasing to bow 
blindly to Auman authority in matters both secular and 
religious. If the Scriptures, then, be of divine origin, 
they, just like a mineral, a plant, an animal, a human 
being, must be of this three-fold nature. . They, too, 
must have an interior essence, an outer form, and a pro- 
ceeding operation or-actiye influence. 

The essence or interior quality and life of the Scrip- 
tures is their spiritual sense. Their otter form is the 
literal sense which clothes and contains the spiritual 
sense, as the body contains and clothes the soul. 

While the effect produced by reading them in a proper 
frame of mind is, owing to the influence that proceeds 
from them, to lift the thoughts and feelings from earthly 
things to heavenly, this influence or operation is as 
diverse as the characters of those who read them; for 
the Scriptures are a grand reservoir of spiritual food, 
adapted to all states and mental conditions ; they are like 
the blood of the body, from whence the most diverse 
organs and tissues derive their nourishment; or like the 
eommon herbage of the esrth, from whence the most 
diverse auimals draw their food. This, then, is the 
argument @ priori for the three-fold character of the 
Scriptures. 

And we have, meeting and supporting this argument, 
@ priori, the argument from experience, or @ posteriori. 
We find that theory is verified by fact; for the spiritual 
sense, within the literal sense of Scripture, has been 
found to exist, and has been laid open so unmistakably 
that thousands would as soon deny their own existence 
as that. of this inner meaning of Scripture. To them 
this spiritual sense thus laid open is its own evidence of 
its divine origin. It carries the proof of its trath in 
itself, just as does Euclid’s Elements of Geometry. The 
latter does not rest upon human authority, but forces con- 
viction upon any one who will give its problems the 
requisite attention; and with regard to the inner sense 
of Scripture, the case is precisely analogous to all who 
come to the investigation with unprojudiced minds, 

To these arguments from theory and from experience 
we may add the following consideration, viz.: That if 
the Scriptures possess no such internal, spiritual sense, 
and if their sole divinity lies in the literal sense, then we 
have the undeniable facts—ist. That the statements of 
this literal sense are often opposed to well-known and 
firmly established scientific facts, 2d, That it is often 
in contradiction to itself, 3d. That a very large part of 
this literal sense is utterly unintelligible. 4th. That if 
the Bible possess nothing beyond the literal sense, it is, 
in that case, a so-called divine work, which is without 
the stamp of divinity. It is a form without an essence— 
a body without a soul; and when we have comprehended 
what we can of its literal sense, or surface sense, there is 
nothing to be looked for beneath it; while in even the 
humblest plant or animal, the deeper we penetrate from 
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reveal themselves to the observer. As he passes from 
the merely mechanical form and structure of a tree to its 
physiological, and then to its central, animating prin- 
ciple, he is led at every step to a higher order of 
phenomena, And if he would show why the vital prin- 
ciple of an apple-tree differs from that of a peach or 
plum tree, he must look farther than its apparent and 
tangible properties. If, then, to reach the essential 
nature or very existence and life of a mere plant or 


animal we must pass through successive outer coverings | 


first, how much more must it be the case with the Word 
of God, in which the intense brightness of the divine 
love and wisdom is vailed over by the literal sense, and 
thus accommodated, as by a cloud, to the feeblest mental 
eye or understanding, while the interior glory is opened 
gradually, in proportion as man's capacity to understand 
or see spiritual things is d by the avoid of 
evil and the cultivation of good affections ? 

Again; if God is the author, center, and life of the 
Bible, as is rightly held by all Christians, and if, never- 
theless, this divine word has only a literal, outward, or 
surface sense as is also maintained, with no far richer 
spiritual sense beneath, then, of course, it is only a 
hollow shell with not even as much pith and substance 
within as the lankest garden weed. But how can the 
popular theology hold God to be the anthor and center of 
the Bible, and yet maintain that it has only a literal 
sense? The two ideas are utterly antagonistic. One of 
them must be surrendered. If God is the author of the 
Scriptures, they flow from Him as their central life, and 
He must fill them brimful with Himself. Therefore this 
literal sense—this literal history of Jewish events, etc., 
must be fall of divine things—of divine meaning—that 
does not appear manifestly in the letter. And therefore, 
also, just as depth beyond depth of the marvels of tho 
natural creation opens up to the ardent student of nature, 
in proportion as his intellectual eye is opened by the 
study and love of nature, so likewise are depths beyond 
depths of the marvels of revelation—of the world of 
spiritual things, opened tothe spiritually-minded student 
of the Bible in proportion as his eye for spiritual truth is 
opened by the love of God—or as he approaches the 
divine center by likeness of character. To all this must 
be added the fact, that a thousand questions may be 
asked of the theology that denies an internal sense to the 
Bible, for which it has not a word of reply; but which 
Gre answered in a most wonderful, rational, and perfectly 
satisfactory manner by that internal sense, the key to 
unlock which is the law of correspondence between 
spiritual and natural things. 





In its summing up, then, this connection between the 
Word and the works of God in outward creation is 
shown as follows: 

ist. They are connected through God their common 
author. 2d. They are connected through the common 
three-fold structure or constitution which we have de- 
scribed to mi l, plant, animal, man himself 
—and the Scriptures; to everything in the natural or 
spiritual worlds, and for the sole reason that God, the 
source and author of all things, is Himself of a three-fold 
nature, and must of necessity impart this trinity in unity 
to all His productions. 34. They are connected by a 
common symbolizing of spiritual things, by and in 
natural, 

The literal sense of the Bible is but the outward cloth- 
ing of an inward spiritual sense ; so also the outward 
forms and phenomena of creation, in mineral, plant, or 
animal, are in like manner only the symbols of more 
interior qualities; the deepest and most central of which 
is something spiritual; that is, something in the mind 
of God or man, of which such mineral, plant, or animal 
is the material embodiment, and without which spiritual 
element as its center and very life, it could have no 
existence. All created things, then, have a spiritual 
significance, just as the Bible history of Joseph and his 
brethren, or that of the journeyings and wars of the 
Israelites, have their spiritual import. Whether we 
actually behold outward objects and transpiring events, 
or whether we read of them in a certain order in the 
Bible, their spiritual import is and must be ever the 
same, according to the eternal law of correspondence 
between things of mind and things of matter, or nature. 
The mountain, river, tree, and horse that help to form 
the landscape, and that which one contemplates from his 
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window, have precisely the same symbolical or represen- 
tative meaning that they have when the words mountain, 
river, tree, horse are met with in the Bible; and as 
already stated, the men of ancient times, before the 
knowledge of correspondence between spiritual and 
natural things was lost (it is now being restored), could 
interpret the meaning of every natural object, and profit 
by the instruction, 

Sounds are the souls or inner things of words; ideas 
are the souls of the sounds; and emotions the souls of 
ideas. Here are three steps inward from the outer 
covering—from dead forms of letters and words—to 
unlock even the literal sense of anything written. 

In any product of human skill—a painting, a statue, 
a work of architecture—whatever its merits, they lie all 
upon the surface. But in a living man—in an actual 
landscape—the outer surface is but a covering to count- 
less wonders within. If man has a spiritual nature; if 
he has spiritual thoughts and affections that are far above 
his merely natural ones, as heaven is above the earth, 
then we say he can not stop in the literal sense of Scrip- 
ture, but must of sheer necessity continue this unlocking 
process—must continue to pass from lower to higher, 
from outer to inner revealings of divine truths, just as 
Jong as the soul with its affections and intelligence 
develops upward. This is not theory; it is fact, as 
solid as mathematics. 





THE BROKEN HARP. 


BEvovep harp! what baleful spell 
Has stole away thy magic charm ? 
Thou once could’st make this rapt heart swell 
With love and hope and pleasure warm. 
But now, alas! thy living strings 
To my quick touch respond no more ; 
This eager hand no music brings 
From thy still chords, so sweet before. 


No more awakes thy olden strain. 
The tearful years have snatched away 
The bliss of youth, and ne'er again 
Can I of love or friendship play ; 
The smile of joy that, fading, died ; 
The dust of hope, that, crumbled, sleeps ; 
Their echoes faint in thee abide, 
Nor wake when my hand o’er thee sweeps. 


Farewell, sweet harp! Each former thing 
I deemed so fair is ashes now ; 
Of mournfal themes I can not sing, 
But weep the tears of utter woe. 
Farewell, sweet harp! Now, from thee, too, 
I must forever, ever part : 
Oh, what a world! Adieu, adieu! 
I leave thee with a breaking heart. 
BENJAMIN G. RICE. 


—__—2 a 
FRIENDSHIP, NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Awenticus, Ga. 

Eprron or tux A. P. J.: Dear Sir and Brother— 
You will observe that I address you as Brother. I do 
not know that we are Brother members of the Church, 
Brother Sons of Temperance, Brother Odd-Fellows, or 
Brother Masons; but we are Brother believers in the 
great and good sttence of Phrenology, which harmonizes 
with the Holy Scriptures, and which teaches us to love 
and do good unto all of our fellow-men. 

We of the South and you of the North should all be 
Brethren, not only in name but in feeling. For four long 
years we had the spirit of war and of hatred. We should 
now cultivate the spirit of peace and of brotherly love. 
I see in a late Jounnat that you propose “a statesman 
for President instead of a military man.” To which I 
say Amen. We want now a man for President who is 
governed by the spirit of Christianity, and whose delight 
it would be to see onr country living in peace and pros- 
perity. Let us all then encourage this spirit, and incul- 
cate it upon the family as the mainspring of its peculiar 
joys. Let its language be made to old and young 
* familiar as household words.” Teach it to the school, 
as a lesson never to be unlearned, as an indispensable 
part of both youthful and manly enjoyment, and as an 





important preparation for active life. Urge it upon tho 
Sabbath scholar, and imbue the opening minds of the 
rising generation with that lovely wisdom whose “ ways 
are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.” 
Commend it to the neighbor as the secret of happy 
intercourse with those about him, Cultivate it in the 
Church as an imperative obligation, and an essential 
part of its piety and prosperity. 

By the employment of these and other means we 
should aim steadfastly at the goal of national peace, and 
let our sympathies extend so widely as to embrace the 
globe, and let our views of duty and faith in God animate 
us to every effort toward abolishing the curse of war. 

We should elect for our rulers and legislators men who 
love peace. We should select for our ministers of the 
Gospel the “peace-maker,” for “How beautifal upon 
the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings—that publisheth peace!” We should subscribe 
for and encourage newspapers and magazines that are in 
favor of peace. 

If we would avoid contention, let us obey from the 
heart that “royal law” which will forestall it with holy, 
tender sympathies. If we would be happy, Jet us foster 
those kind dispositions and sweet affections whose 
absence is misery, but whose presence is delight. These 
are the dispositions and feelings that I would cherish 
toward my brethren of the North, and which I would be 
glad to know prevailed throughout all sections of our 
great country. May the Lord hasten the time when 
that angels’ song, which was sung at the birth of Jesus, 
after having been drowned for centuries in the harsh 
clamors of human strife, be again heard and echoed by 
every heart: “‘ Glory to God in the highest ; on earth 
PEACE, good-will toward men.” 

Fraternally and truly yours, ALEXANDER KING. 


2 + 
EXTRA-MATERIALISM. 


Tne solemn and dogmatical manner in which the mod- 
ern German school of materialistic philosophers (so 
called) assume the non-immortality of mind, on the sup- 
posed logical basis that the observed forces of nature, 
inherent in matter—the known co-existing forces nec- 
essarily inseparable from matter—are the ultimate cause 
of all things, without the primal impressment of an in- 
telligent creative cause for the government of those laws 
controlling matter, is unfortunately gaining many incon- 
siderate adherents. I say unfortunately, as such dogmatic 
doctrine needlessly saps, or attempts to destroy, our 
cherished hopes of a continued and progressive being 
beyond this life, as well as our happy and rational belicf 
in a re-union of affections formed here ; and also exerts 
a demoralizing influence upon this life in the thus as- 
sumed absence of responsibility to a higher Power for 
acts performed here. Such doctrine also involves that 
particular mental blankness associated with the idea that 
there is no intelligent Power ahove that of arrogant hu- 
man nature, which, with all other animals, is thus made 
to appear to be the mere product of material forces, nec- 
essarily as unfeeling as they must be blind in action, 
having no possible design ; whereas natural results are 
all evidently the effects of design. . 

It seems to be assumed by these modern philosophers 
that the forces of nature are adequate to the production 
of all that exists, including mind. As the inevitable re- 
sults of the inherent attributes of matter, they attribute 
to heat, light, electricity, actinism, and such other known 
forces, the sole moving causes, or motive powers, of all 
grades of mind and forms of matter. These existing 
powers, in action, we acknowledge as the direct medium 
in aggregation and dissolution of all forms of matter, 
but not as the ultimate or primal cause of such effects, 
which necessarily lies in the infinitude of successive 
causes as well as successive results, immeasurably back 


‘there is an antecedent cause, 


retrospectively 
back to the ultimate or primal cause of all, which is 
doubtless a creative, intelligent, and designing energy, 
far beyond our ken. We can no more detect the ulti- 
mate cause than we can the ultimate results, even ‘n the 
divisibility of matter ; or comprehend unlimited space. 
The infinitude of things, as well as of space, can not 
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be embraced by the finite. Nature to us is seen through 


| the finite comprehension only, and thus we blindly limit 
| the forces in operation to such of them as we can take 


cognizance of, and, necessarily, those forces and results 
would appear the same to us as the all effective, whether 
they were the ultimate and only existing forces, from 
known causes, or not; whereas, every force must have a 
cause, and every cause an indefinite number of preceding 
causes, back of and producing those we take cognizance 
of. Present science may attribute to fifty original sim- 
ple elements all present combinations; whereas future 
science may reduce that number to one half, as the only 
detected physical origin of all things, as far as scientists 
can yet foresee. Some of the recently assumed original 
simple elements are already considered modifications by 
combination, as ozone is now thought to be a particular 
electric state of oxygen—the changed estimate of potash, 
soda, etc.; thus we can neither grasp all the causes or 
all the results. 

While it is incomprehensible that matter is, of itself, 
adequate to the adaptation to future wants (always pre- 
ceding) of contemplated existences, as they have rela- 
tively come upon the stage of existence in successive 
developments, it is wholly impossible that such forces, 
left to the blind, uncalculating action of matter upon 
matter (so long as the same is undirected), with what- 
ever tangible attributes we may assign them, should pro- 
dace intelligence, perception, reason, and will. Here 
we evidently rise to the dignity of the consciousness of 
agreat First Cause, ‘least understood,” the ultimate ori- 
gin of all—the Great Unknown to finite minds except in 
our consciousness of his being, and his self-evident attri- 
bates of infinite power, wisdom, and beneficence, as dis- 
played in nature. 

For finite minds to limit causes to the perceived is, 
necessarily, presumptuously wrong, as every cause must 
have had a cause, as far as we can grasp the idea, to in- 
finity ; just as we take cognizance of infinite space by 
overleaping successive boundaries. , 

Science, too, is 1. ot so far advanced, as yet, and proba- 
bly never will be, when we can say this or that is a sim- 
ple element, uncombined ; any more than we can presume 
to detect the ultimate atoms of matter ; and until we can 
detect every such atom, in any apparently simple element, 
we can not say that atoms from another element are not 
combined with it to form a Pp d sub 

All such dogmatic attempts are simply andacions, serv- 
ing only to display our ignorance of the infinite, in ex- 
tent, divisibility, combination, duration, forces, and 
their causes, as well as origin of intelligence and its 
destiny. 

It appears to me very evident that all of this new ex 
treme materialism is built on the unreasoning false hy- 
pothesis that all things owe their origin to observed 
forces, proceeding from known causes, without the inter- 
vention or impress of an intelligent First Cause; thus 
losing sight of the essential facts, that causes and their 
forces are not limited to the odserved, but necessarily are 
preceded by an indefinite number of operating causes, 
far beyond our ken, which may thus center in and ema- 
nate from the great unknown intelligent First Cause of all, 
80 far as philosophy can detect, and which the apparent 
forethought in observed phenomena warrant us in main- 
taining. Thus we may take comfort, that even as these 
short-sightea extremists acknowledge that all matter and 
all forces are alike indestructible, we may infer that the 
comparatively important characteristics of mind force 
too are indestructible ; and not as they assume, in their 
falsely based edifice, that its greatest ornament, the 
mind, is amere function or quality of a part of its furni- 
ture, disappearing, or annihilated, with the changed form 
of such furnitnre. It is a little singular that in the chang- 
ed forms of such, é. ¢., the death and decay of our bodies, 
while they claim their permanence in some other form 
and place, the same may not be admitted for the mind 
force, simply because they choose to style it a mere func- 
tion of brain, which is a pet hypothesis with them; 
whereas the only known furictions of the brain are to re- 
ceive and concentrate nerve impressions from the senses, 
for the use of the mind to weave into tangible expres- 
sion; thus conclusively evidencing the independent 
thought of this master-working mind upon the body it 





temporarily occupies. 
Some modern philosophers seriously discuss time and 





space in relation to entity or non-entity, subjectively or 
objectively ; as if time, which merely comprehends dura- 
tion, and space, simply unlimited area, can be thus 
treated ; even to prove that, they are not either, is simply 
sophistry, not rising to the dignity of a semblance of 
argument. 

Everything in life has doubtless resulted from primor- 
dial germs, impressed with formulative laws by an intel- 
ligent Creator, adequate, in immense lapse of time, to 
the production of all existing varieties, without the 
necessity of direct individual creations; thus in the 
highest degree embracing the Darwinian theory of de- 
velopment, which origin and results no philosophy can 
gainsay. CHAS. E. TOWNSEND. 

Locust VaLLEy, QuEEns Co., N. Y. 


0 a we 
“MAN IN THE IMAGE OF GOD.” 


A Writer, in the February number of the A. P. J. 
says it is “infinitely impossible” that man should be 
“the image of God” in any sense. 

In assuming this position he not only condemns Prof. 
Agassiz, but our standard religious writers. He also 
disputes our lexicographers ! 

He bases his argument on two propositions: Ist. 
“The term ‘image of God’ can not consistently be 
understood as God’s spiritual image.” 

2d. “* Image is exclusively a material, or resemblance 
of material form.” 

By reasoning from these propositions, he can, doubt- 
less, make the term “ Image of God” appear very absurd. 
But his propositions are sustained neither by fact nor 
argument. 

The second (which we will examine first) is in direct 
contradiction to the definition given by Webster, viz. : 
“Image, * * 7% An idea, a conception, a picture 
drawn by fancy.” 

“Imagination, * ® 2 Conception, image in the 
mind, idea.” Who ever saw a “ material’ idea, or 
conception ; a “ material” image in the mind ? 

By his “‘ exclusively material” definition of image, Mr. 
T. only confuses the whole subject. 

We have to refer only to those religious writers who 
speak from high authority, to show that his first proposi- 
tion is equally groundless. He claims that “it is idle 
for any to assume that the phrase ‘image of God,’ has 
reference to God's spiritual image.” 

The only reason he gives for his assumption is, 
“because such perversion of language has no meaning 
which can elevate to it the modern conception of Deity.” 

But if our dictionaries are to be regarded, it is not “a 
perversion of language,”’ but a legitimate expression. 
The “‘modern conception of Deity” must be quite 
heathenish in his estimation, if it can not be elevated 
above a material image of God, simply the conception 
of idolaters. We can say with more propriety, that it is 
idle for any to assume that the passage had reference to 
the “ material” image of God, “as such language” has 
no meaning which can elevate é¢ to the modern, or even 
‘the ancient Jewish “ conception of Deity.” 

But by reference to the passage in Genesis, we find 
that man was to subdue the earth and ‘have dominion 
over every living thing.” He was constituted lord of 
the world. In this sense he could be considered the 
image of God. 

We find in 2 Cor. iii. 18, “ But we, beholding as in a 
glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same 
image from glory to glory, as by the spirit of the Lo 
Does this refer to the *‘ material” or spiritual image of 
God? And in Col. i. 15, “Who is the image of the 
invisible God.”” Must this passage “ necessarily” refer to 
God's “ material image ?” 

Let us notice one more proposition of his. “If God is 
infinite, and man finite, then God is infinitely beyond 
man, so that comparison is infinitely impossible.” To 
illustrate, let us apply the proposition to tangible exist- 
ence. If the sun is, approximately, infinitely superior 





to the spark of a ‘worm, then comparison between 
the two is ———— infinitely impossible. 

Who does the immense disparity. does not 
in the least affect the 4 ge yy pm tm ny 

a i it MET, supposes tha science, 
ences come : 

let him or caleulate the amount of a 
man’s or by it. 8. D. HARRIS. 





PRESENTIMENT. 


I rovcn the lyre to-day, and, lo, 
The strain it gravely gives me back 
Falls measured on the air, and slow— 
Its notes are all elegiac. 


The day without is summer bright, 

The birds sing clear, the flowers are fair; 
But as the darknesseis the light, 

When Til lurks in her secret lair. 


As if cold metal bound my head, 
And chains my feet forbade to fly, 
I sit within a nameless drcad— 
In gloom hangs low my morning sky. 
A something fearfui waits me here ; 
To it I haste, though I would stay ; 
I feel, but can not see it clear, 
And can not chide my fears away. 
MARIE 8. L. 
————s a 


PERSONAL. 
Wuere Are Tuey? — Mr. E. D, 


STark, once a phonographic writer, then lecturer and 
practical phrenologist, is now settled, and practicing law 
in Cleycland, Ohio,—Mr. D. G. Densy, originally from 
the East, has taken up his abode in Missouri. He con- 
tinues to lecture and examine at all seasons, except dur- 
ing the summer.——Dr. J. M. Wrerre, having acquired 
a competency lecturing on Physiology and Phrenology, 
is permanently settled in Syracuse. He owns a block of 
buildings there, including the largest public hall in the 
town,——Mr. C. J. Hamiton, formerly connected with 
our office, both as reporter and examiner, is largely en- 
gaged in real estate and in the practice of law in Chi 
cago. We have heard his name proposed for a seat in 
the State Legislatute. He is every way adapted to the 
place,—intelligent, honest, temperate, industrious, and 
enterprising. He is still unmarried,—his only fanlt.—— 
Mr. Joun L. Capen is doing a useful work in practical 
Phrenology at 722 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia.—Mr. 
D. P. Butter, of Boston, has gone into the Liftin Cure, 
on quite an extensive scale. He is doing nothing in 
ae at present, and that field is unoccupied. 

‘OWERs is at home, in Minnesota. Pte will 
probably soon enter upon. a f @ fall and winter campaign in 

he West. 

Our Former SrupEnts Now IN THE 
Fre.p.--We receive encouraging letters, and occasion- 
ally visits, from our former students; and we bespoak 
for them, wherever they may be, the kind consideration 
of our friends ; they are worthy, and will do no discredit 
to themselves, or to the cause they advocate. 

Mr. Duncan Macpona.p, of Michigan, writes cheer- 
fully, and is expecting to engage this autumn in the lec- 
turing field. Hitherto he has been quite successful.—— 
Mr. Joszrn Mrxts, of Obio, writes us that his heart is 
in the cause, and he aims to place Phrenology on high 
Christian ground.—Mr. J. C. Merrrreip contemplates 
spending the fall and winter in western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, or Canada.——Mr. Price, of Iowa, has been labor- 
ing in Pennsylvania since last winter, with marked suc- 
cess. He lectures in the Welsh language to his native 
countrymen, and in English to those who understand 
English.— Mr. H. W. Evans, of Pittston, Pa., also a 
Welshman, has been very successful, especially in pre- 
senting Phrenology to Welsh citizens of the States of 
Pennsylvania and New York.—_—Mr. Prerog, of Connec- 
ticut, contemplates entering the field this autumn for a 
winter's campaign.——Mr. Ayres is at present in Mich- 


igan, and we hear a account of him.——Mr. Hat- 
LER, of Pennsylvania, intends to visit some of the South- 
rm States soon, and we wish him much success,——Mr., 

Dopek, in a recent trip through pew my met with 
batterin success in most places.——Mr. Humpnrres, of 
South ink, will avd 9 the winter in the Southern 
States. He is well spoken of as a [oye moet and we 
doubt not he will od a gan account of himself where- 





pmsa~Ho 


members of previous 


clases, and not ouly on re e trust 
they will keep us a dvised as to their location and move- 
ments, and we will keep the me public advised. 


A Cuance.—The 1 man who now pays 
the largest income tax in Newburyport, Mass., 

life by working in. the Newburyport Herald office for 
two dollars and a half a week. 
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“hat Chey Say.” | 


Here we give space for readers to express, 
briefly, their views on various topics not pro- 
vided for in other departments. State- 
ments and opinions—not discussions—ewill 
be in order. Be brief. 





* 

Proeression.—Though wars 
have not yet ceased, we can see the Chris- 
tianizing and humanizing effects of pro- 
gress. And we are warranted in supposing 
that the time will surely come “ when the 
sword shall be beaten into the plowshare, 
and the spear into the pruning-hook.” In- 
deed, the Holy Scriptures abound with 
prophecy of that glorious era of universal 
peace and holiness. There is a superin- 
tending Providence, an Omnipresent Ac- 
tivity, which, like the strong undercurrent 
of a mighty river, is conducting us to the 
certain issue—the glorious realization of 
prophetic vision and lofty aspiration. Yes, 
the doctrine of the millennium, so often, 
perhaps, misunderstood, is founded on the 
wisdom of God revealed in the Prophets, 
and demonstrated by the great law of Uni- 
versal Progression. All things were made 
under this law, and are upheld by it. Yes, 
all things, from the invisible animaleule 
in our food and drink, up to the invisible 
archangel of the skies, are the subjects of 
this divine law. 

We aver, then, withont fear of successful 
contradiction, that man was not created 
and placed here simply for trial or proba- 
tion, but for progression. Probation is 
incident to the greater law—trial is ene of 
the means of our progress or improvement. 
God's purpose is not to try a man, to see 
whether he will do, for this he already 
knows, but to develop the individual 
responsibility and capacities of the soul. 
Man wag created for endless progression 
in the heavens of everlasting love. If we 
discover that progress is a law of nature, 
have we any authority for thinking the law 
will ever become annulled? If not, what 
endless prospects present themselves to 
the aspiring soul! The more we unvail 
the mysteries of nature, the more we dis- 
cover the germs of good, and the more we 
feel that our own globe will one day become 
the abode of divine order, and then will 
God's will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven. Will Jesus’ prayer ever be an- 
swered? We believe it will, for so he 
teaches us to believe. Let us, then, trust 
that voice within us, which has ever caused 
its accents of peace and harmony to be 
heard in the midst of those appalling dis- 
cords and that frightful amount of misery 
which man’s ignorance has realized all 
over the globe. The vivifying sunbeam, 
the smiling sky, the limpid brook, the ver- 
dant turf, the perfume of flowers—all the 
infinite and ing kind of Na- 
ture, deny that horrible malediction which 
desponding man has imagined weighs upon 
his terrestrial and celestial abodes. How 
can we help to bring on this good time? 
“ By resolving to do nothing against, but 
everything for the kingdom of heaven on 
earth. Happiness for all being the object, 
let every action during the day spring from 
such well-conceived and well-developed 
thoughts as lead to its attainment. In the 
evening retire—at peace with yourself—at 
peace with the divine principles of uni- 
versal love and wisdom. Be instructed by 
the past, and by all it has brought you. 
Be thankful for the present, and for all its 
blessings. Be hopeful for the future, and 
for all it promises to bring you. Observe 
these rules, and the harmonies and the 
angels of Father-God will be with you, and 
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<peeee on earth and good-will toward man’ 
ealized.”’ REV. H. ©. PIERCE. 


Tatkinc Women.—Here is 
a “‘communication” on the subject which 
we submit without comment. 

Mr. Eprror: In the August number of 
your Journnat is the query—May women 
talk in public ?—with your reply; the read- 
ing of which suggested to my mind another 
query that I would like to have answered: 
Is there any truth in the reputation that 
women have always received from men, 
namely, that of being great talkers? or is 
it a mere slander of the opposite sex, who, 
being greater talkers than women, are 
thereby enabled to keep it alive? If you 
reply that women are greater talkers than 
men, I would ask if that fact does not im- 
ply their better adaptedness to speak and 
to teach. If God has thus set the seal of 
their fitness or “‘aptness to communicate,” 
is it not worse than arrogance for men to 
“ fly in the face of fact,” and say that wo- 
man may not speak in public? or do they 
fear the contrast if their sisters are allowed 
equal opportunities with themselves ? 

The August number of Godey's Lady's 
Book has something on this subject, of 
which the following is an extract: 

* Laprges’ TaLtK.—They have a readiness 
of resource which enables them to say the 
very thing that is most right at the very 
moment when it is most wanted. This 
abundance of ideas and quickness of fancy 
with which women are for the most part 
so well endowed, leads, then, in certain 
cases, to all sorts of good and wholesome 
results.”’ 


Wuart ir Leaps To.—Our 
efforts are encouraged, from time to time, 
by the receipt of a frank acknowledgment 
like this: “My Dear Sir—I inclose $3, 
for which please continue the JouRNAL 
another year. I should feel it a hardship 
indeed to do without it for a single month. 
Through its influence, I have been led to 
quit the use of tobacco; and I find that I 
have gained greatly in health, and in the 
saving of money, by so doing. Since I 
relinquished the habit, I have felt myself 
more and more aman, Thinking it would 
not be uninteresting to you, I would say 
that by giving up smoking I have saved at 
least $110, sufficient to pay over thirty- 
six subscriptions to your JounnaL. With 
my experience sustaining my opinion, I 
think it very surprising that tobacco smok- 
ers do not consider the injury they are 
doing themselves, and the expense they 
are at, in continuing this unworthy habit, 
and I am sure that if they viewed the mat- 
ter in a proper light, they would be led, 
like myself, to abandon it. Iam sure that 
very few of the readers of the Journnan 
can continue in a habit so pernicious. 
Truly yours, a. @. Vv. 


A Prace To Visir In New 
Yorx.—The editor of the Hesex Banner, 
Mass., did us the honor to go over our 
premises not long ago, and thus alludes to 
his visit in his paper: 

Let not our friends fail to call at the 
Phreno! Rooms, 389 Broadway. Here 
may be found many wo 
value, and when purchased with 


reference to the needs and Sof the 

a ay oo ~ saieh 
é BC: of Phrenology, ena 

to know himeelf, to correct to 


jas to his 


Tur PurEenoiogicat Jour- 





wat is fall of , and humorous 
Our friend 

ells is a wise and teacher. We 
must agree, however, on theo- 
logical matters. We don't * Phre- 
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no is commissioned God to show 
men their mental and m: constitutions.” 
—Rev. J. P. Newman, in the New Orleans 
Advocate. 


* Ah, my dear Dr. Newman, do you not 
know what will b of “ unbelievers ?”” 
Besides, suppose you know something 
which another does not know. Is your 
knowledge to be offset by his ignorance? 
When intelligent men know the truths 
whereof they affirm, mere belief for or 
against can not alter the facts. Here are 
our claims. The brain is the organ of the 
mind, as heart, Inngs, stomach, etc., are 
organs of the body, and each performs its 
special function. The shape, size, and 
quality of each part indicate its strength 
and character. Man hasa body and a brain. 
God made both. It is ours to find out all 
we can of the use or abuse of all the parts. 
Each part reveals something; hand, foot, 
trunk, head, face, etc. We study all to- 
gether, and if you will join our private 
class in January next, we will engage to 
convince you that Phrenology, in connec- 
tion with its collateral sciences, is ‘‘ com- 
missioned by God to show men their 
mental and moral constitutions,” as no 
other system, science, or theory now known 
to man shows them. 





Lire IN THE Sovutna Sra 
Istanps.—A lady sends us the following 
from the Rocky Mountains. She has long 
been a reader of this Journat, and is active 
in extending its circulation wherever she 
can. Here is an extract from her letter: 

Tama \-¥~ even ears — I 
than thinty.ye ~N — passed > me 9 

pease. ve ro 

hardships and sufferings almost be 
endurance. I have had a deep ex <4 
I was two on a mission to 
Sea Islands with my husband a four 
daughters. I have son of fifty 


- rience. dents in my life, tT 
believe, would be to a worn 
spirit and eel heart. I have trusted 


in God and been delivered in times of 


trouble. It seems to be 
see shat gees ceo of ts 
aes to write cometh something abont little fo iks, 
ha iawmnsun, or Latter Day Saints. 
This lady kindly offers to give us an 
account of her experiences among the 
South Sea islanders, and believing it would 
be entirely new to the readers of this 
JOURNAL, we are disposed to give the lady 
a hearing, and our readers something of 
life from a new place and new point of 
view. Let us have the South Sea islanders. 


Tue Purenowoeicat Jour- 
NAL is, plain in precept, practical in doc- 
trine, and spicy, withal.—Hastings (NV. ¥.) 
Gazette, 


We esteem the PHrEnotoercat Jour- 
NAL as among the richest and most valu- 
able of our exchanges. As a definer of 
man—the physical, mental, and moral 
man—we are acquainted with none bet- 


NAL is one of the finest specimens of 
magazine literature and art that we have 
seen.— Catholic Telegraph. 


Tur Methodist Recorder, of 


[Now we can not see wherein its views 





Piterary Rotices, 


[AZ works noticed in Tue Prrenorog. 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered from this 
Office, at prices annexed.} 
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Sword Hunters. By Sir 8, 

W. Baker, M.A. FROGS. Gold Medal. 

ist of the Royal Geographical Society; 

Author of the “ Albert N’Yanza Greaj 

Basin of the Nile,” “ Eight Years’ Wan. 

derings in Casto, ” “The Rifle and the 

Hound in “ ete., etc. oe 

7 ppementens ketch relative to he Cap- 
ivity and Release of Subject, 


and the Career ,t as late Ginn” Danonn 
By Rev. 


dore. 

Published by 0. x. Gass 0 & Co. — 

We copy the title of this superb work in 
fall, as the best statement we can make of 
its objects. As to its literary and scien- 
tific merits, we can not speak too emphat- 
ically. No other writer of equal scholar 
ship has ever explored that wonderful 
country. The author and his wife, Lady 
Baker, traveled on camels and horses, liy- 
ing in tents, and subsisting on game for 
several years in Africa, and now give usan 
elaborate and highly interesting account 
of its mountains, foresta, lakes, rivers. 
fish, birds, reptiles, animals, soils, and 
productions. 

The book describes the peculiarities and 
modes of life of many of the African 
tribes, and also the habits of the lion, the 
elephant, the giraffe, the hippopotamus, 
rhinoceros, ostrich, etc., and the methods 
of hunting and capturing them. The work 
contains upward of 600 octavo pages, on 
fine paper, clear, large type, illustrated 
with full-page engravings printed on tint- 
ed paper, and the whole substantially 
bound in fancy muslin. It is gotten up in 
excellent style, by one of the most enter- 
prising and extensive book-publishing 
houses in America. The work is sold only 
by subscription. The recent passage of 
arms between England and Abyssinia is 
discussed ; and the character of Theodore, 
late king of the Abyssinians, described, 
with a frank impartiality. $3 50 to $5. 


MopErn Woman, and What 


this office. 

The articles collected in this convenient 
form are known by the following titles: 
The Girl of the Period ; Foolish Virgins; 
Little Women; Pinchbeck; Feminine 
Affectations ; Ideal Women; Woman and, 
the World; Unequal Marriages ; Husband 
Hunting ; Perils of “ Paying Attention :” 
Women's Heroines ; Interference; Plain 
Girls; A Word for Female Vanity; The 
Abuse of Match-Making; Feminine 
finence ; Pigeons; Ambitious Wives; Pia- 
tonic Woman ; Man and his Master ; The 
Goose and the Gander; ts 5 
Woman in Orders ; Woman and her Crit- 


Undress ; Aisthetic Woman ; What is Wo- 
man’s Work? Papal Woman; Modern 
Mothers; Priesthood of Woman ; The Fu- 
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IstAND OF THE Grant Farrres, 
Be Challen. Philadelphia: Howard 


len. 

A light, tripping little poem, with a 

measure a8 graceful as the soft ripple of 
fairy wings. It doubtless intends to com- 
memorate the island of Mackinaw, known 
in the Indian tongue as the ‘‘ Island of the 
Giant Fairies.” For those acquainted with 
that region the Se ee ee 
interest. 
Loomis’s Moarcat JOURNAL. 
Devoted to the Interests of the Musical 
Profession, Masonic Fraternity, and Odd 
Fellowship. Monthly, $1 a year. New 
Haven, Conn. 

What natural relationship there can be 
between music and Masonry we are not 
informed. Certain it is, Mr. Loomis is 
making a very cheap and interesting 
periodical. His second volume was com- 
menced on the ist of August. 

Here is a paragraph which he quotes in 
favor of Masonry: 


“Within the folds of this a See-cquending 
apaiastion & 9 es he 


man—Caucas: oe Malayans, 

and Indians [what ~~ the Negro? why 

as mqete ome 8 here, on the common 
ty, ty, meet men of all 

ee eae are i d all 


ohammedans, 
sects and religions. An institution ott this 
kind, it rs to us, breathes the very 
spirit of ‘stianity, which is a love that 
would embrace all the human race.’ 

(But will not Christianity itself do all 
this? Are Masonry and Christianity syn- 
onymous terms? May one be a good 
Christian and not be a Mason? Will one 
grow in knowledge, wisdom, justice, in- 
dustry, prudence, purity, temperance, and 
grace, by becoming a Mason without 
Christianity ?] 
JOURNAL OF THE SpEcrAL Con- 

vention of the Protestant isco 

Church in the Diocese of Vermont, for 


the Election of a Bishop. Held in St. 

— Church, Burlington, March 11, 

We are indebted to Mr. Thomas H. 
Canfield, the Secretary of the Convention, 
fora copy of its very interesting proceed- 
ings. At this convention, Rev. William 
I. A. Bissell, D.D., of Geneva, N. Y., was 
unanimously elected to fill the Episcopate 
made vacant by the recent death of the 
distinguished Bishop H Hopkins. 


PorrraT GALERIE. 
leipzig: J. J. Weber. 
The “ Portrait Gallery” contains the por- 

traits of most of the distinguished states- 

men, theologians, philosophers, scientific 
men, explorers, warriors, authors, poets, 
artists, etc., etc., of modern times, selected 
by Mr. Weber from his JUustrirte Zeitung. 

The portraits are engraved in the finest 

style of German art, each being accom- 

panied by a succinct biography. The 
single number at hand contains Princess 

—— N. P. Bahks, B. F. Butler, von 

li of G King of Bayern, 
cca ee neo 


Thackeray, and many 0 others. 
Monvsora pe OxwrraL 


a niasen dan ms dangentle By B 
J. Weber. 





3 vols. 





‘ 
Havsscuatz DER LANDER UND 
VoOLKERKUND?. Ale Schopp- 
ner. Leipzig: J. FY Weber ip. sumbers. 

This treasury of Geography and Ethnol- 
ogy is the collected pictures from all the 
new literature which portrays “land and 
people,” as they exist to-day in all parts of 
the globe. It is a remarkable work, and 
one worthy the attention of our readers. 
To give an idea of it we may mention that 
in describing the Chinese, the compiler has 
selected his material from four different 
sources. Thus, R. Andrée gives us the 
Character of the Chinese; E. R. Huc, the 
Freedom of the Chinese, the Chinese as 
Merchants, Social Life ; R. V. Scherzer and 
E. R. Huc, a Chinese Banquet; E. R. Huc, 
Chinese Architecture, Floating Islands, 
Chinese Women, Decay of Morals and 
Poverty, and so on through the Opium- 
Eaters, Tea-Drinkers, Religions, Temples, 
Priests, etc., etc. Each country is treated 
in this thorough manner. 

The work is now passing through a new 
and improved edition. The engravings, of 
. which the work will contain upward of one 
hundred and fifty, are finely executed. 


Tue Sorrerurat CLams oF 


Totat ABsTiInENcE. By Newman Hall, 
LL.B. 18mo, pp. 63. ice, 15 cents— 
richly worth 50. New York: J. 


Stearns, publisher. 

Of all the good things this well-meaning 
writer and speaker ever did, we know of 
nothing detter than this. 


OUTLINES OF THE UNITED 
States GovERNMENT: Its Origin, Bran- 


ches, rtments, Institutions, Offi- 
and Modes of og 8 By An- 
illis. New Yor Tibbals. 


We are of opinion that much of the 
misapprehension, contention, and confa- 
sion existing among the masses of the 
American people on political subjects is 
due to the widely-prevailing ignorance of 
the actual character and spirit of our 
Government. Very few of the rampant, 
loud-motthed politicians, who seek to 
lead, are well informed on national mat- 
ters, and do not make much effort to post 
themselves up in the details. One of the 
essentials to the maintenance of our Gov- 
ernment and institutions obviously is, a 
correct knowledge of the principles in- 
volved in them arid the nature of their 
operation; yet how few there are of the 
professedly intelligent who possess this 
correct knowledge! This lamentabie 
truth should stimulate inquiny, especially 
on the part of the rising generation that 
will soon be called to take an active part 
in affairs of great moment. Mr. Willis’ 


book is most . ic and should be 
ats read. is written with clear- 


in a style of “acceptable brevity. 
The book is valuable as a work for refer- 


ence. 


PHRENOLOGISCHE BILDER.— 
Zur Naturlehre des menschlichen Galen 


plications” to Religion, the Right of Pun- 
ishment, Education, Plastic Art, Politics, 
etc. The three former parts treat as fol- 
lows: I. Phrenology in Outline; I. Phre- 





and we will give notice 
on the receipt of the volumes, 
Wo cos ounaiy the week ate t of $10. 





Lrrrtz Dorrtr. By Charles 
Dee. bingy eight Illustrations. Bos- 
ton: ields, 12mo. Cloth, 


Ce volume of the “Charles Dick- 
ens’ Edition,” and fully up to the standard 
in style and finish. —— 


AspErW Doveras. A Tem- 

) weageye By the author of “ Made- 
e,”” Saat ceed and his = = 18mo, 
e 


‘ati ae Se re , vd 
Stearns, 172 3 Willen - t. 

Just the thing for a Pancsp ar libra- 
ry, or for the family. Lads who read. this, 
and who remember it, will be less liable to 
become dissipated. It is strengthening to 
one’s moral nature. —— 


Hans Brerrmann’s Parry. 

With other Ballads. Philadelphia: T. B. 

terson & Brothers. 50 cents. 

This humorous collection of rhymes in a 
medley of Teutonic-English has already 
acquired much notoriety. The valorous 
Breitmann in arms and out of arms is very 
graphically and laughably described. One 
verse must serve to illustrate our notice of 
the book: 

Hans Breitmann gife a barty, 

We all cot troonk ash bi 
I put a rey) toa parrel of bier, 
nd empt t up mit a sc! 
Und denn I ssed Madilda ta 
Und she 8) a me on the kop, 
Und de gompany 1 oy mit dap! e-lecks 
Dill de coo! le made 00s shtop. 
The hamor is ine as original as rich. 


Tue Lives oF GRANT AND 
Cotrax. Peterson’s Campaign Edition. 
Price, $1 in cloth; or 75 cents in paper. 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 


Tue Lire - Hon. ScuuyLeR 
Cotrax. By Rev. A. Y. Moore, of South 
Bend, Indiana. vite a life-like Steel 
Portrait. 12mo. Cloth, $1 50. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson '& Brothers. 


At this exciting period in American his- 
tory, probably no subject will engage so 
earnestly the attentive consideration of 
reading Americans as the antecedents of 
the men proposed by their respective 
political adherents for the chief public 
offices of the nation. It were well that the 
truth were told now, and no seductive 
inventions in the way of biography palmed 
off on the people to influence their choice 
at the polls. There are leading spirits in 
political circles who appear to possess no 
conscientious scruples whatever in their 
zeal and industry for partisan ends. With 
tongue and pen they scatter libel and 
calumny to depreciate the character and 
injure the prospects of those opposed 
politically to themselves; while they are 
equally fertile in fabricating attractive and 
blandishing accounts for the benefit of 
their favorite “banner men.” Early in 
the field to perform their important part 
of the “‘ electioneering” enterprise are so- 
called biographical sketches of the much- 
talked-of Presidential nominees, some of 
which are not altogether free from the 
serious objections of exaggeration and 
falsehood. The volumes named at the head 
Of cur notice, capecisily the fret, talke rank 

“campaign” literature, but do not 
appear to be very “loud” in their eulogy 
of their men. The early history of General 
Grant is very briefly glanced at, while his 
connection with the late war is described 
with considerable detail—that detail being 
made up chiefly of compilations from dis- 
patches and reports without effort on the 
part of the biographer to laud or extenuate. 
This is fair. Mr. Colfax is but briefly 
sketched in the “campaign edition,” but 
in the extended of Rev. Mr. 
Moore, we find all the elaboration desired. 
This work largely embodies the most 





noticeable editorials, letters, and speeches 


of Mr. Colfax as well as many incidents of 
his unprofessional and unofficial career. 
The work has the approval of Mr. Colfax, 
although not revised by him. 


Mr. Freperick Briume, of 
1125 Broadway, New York, has recently 
issued the following new music: The Eye 
that Brightens when I Come. A Ballad. 
Music by Daniel Godfrey, 30 cents. The 
White Rose. Galop. By N. Siedle, 3% 
cents. The Hillside. Galop. By George 
Bayer, 35 cents. 

Putnam’s Monruty Mac- 
AZINE is reaping “golden opinions” at 
home and abroad, and, we trust, its full 
share of “ greenbacks."” Among all the 
monthlies, this high-toned journal is sec- 
ond to none in literary merit. The Put- 
nams of the Magazine are as distinguished 
for their enterprise, taste, culture, and re- 
finement as their great namesake the wolf- 
killer of Connecticut was for courage ang 
patriotism during the war for American in- 
dependence. The terms are $4 a year ;— 
or, Putnam and the PHRENOLOGICAL toge- 
ther, for $6. 


Lrpprncotr’s MaGaztnx has 
reached the ninth number of its second 
volume. It is succeeding. Generally well 
written—though on the wrong side of the 
tobacco question—and always beautifully 
printed, it is a credit to the Quaker City, 
and to American literature. If it is young- 
er than the Atlantic, Harper's Magazine, 
The Galaxy, and Putnam's Monthly, it is 
not less vigorous or promising. One thing 
is certain,—it is issued by one of the lead_ 
ing publishing houses in America, and can 
not fail. $4a year,—or Lippincott and the 
PHRENOLOGICAL, $6. 


Music.—Mr. A. R. Beers 
sends us “Ye Sons of Columbia, rekindle 
the fires.” Music by E.G. Spinning. 30 
cents. New York: W. A. Pond & Co. 


Tue Pram Farmer has 
enlarged its form, and is now a handsome 
eight-page folio, with new type, printed in 
Chicago at $2a year, by the Prairie Farmer 
company. We should suppose such a 
journal as this would have, among the Jive 
farmers of the great West, an immense 
circulation. 


Hew Books. 


Notices under this head are of selections 
Srom the late issues of the press, and rank 
among the more valuable for literary merit 
and substantial information. 


QUANTITIES AND MEASUREMENTS. How/ 
to Calculate and Take them in Bricklay- 
ers’, Masons’, Plasterers’, Plumbers’, 
Painters’, Paper-Hangers’, Gilders’, 
Smiths’, Carpenters’, and Joiners’ Work. 
With Rules for Abstracting, etc. By A.C. 
Beaton. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

Tue MANAGEMENT OF Heattru. A Man- 
ual of Home and Personal Hygiene; being 
Practical Hints on Air, Light, and Ventila- 
tion, Exercise, Diet, and Clothing, Rest, 
Sleep, and Mental Discipline, Bathing and 
Therapeutics. By James Baird, B.A. In 
1 vol. 12mo, limp cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

Fourtsen Werks 1x Astronomy. By 
J. Dorman Steele, 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1 40. 

Tue Fresn AND Saut WATER AQUARIUM. 
With eleven Colored Illustrations. By 
Rev. J. G. Wood. 90 cents. 

GorTHE anp Scatter. An Historical 
Novel. By Louisa Muhlbach. 8vo, Cloth. 
Illustrated, $2 25. 
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Tue Lost Cause Reearnep. By E. A. 
Pollard. Cloth, $1 75. 

Lives AND DEEDS WORTH KNOWING 
apout. By Rev. W. F. Stevenson. 8vo, 
$i 75. 

Mecnanics’ Companion. By Peter 
Richardson. 1 vol., small 8vo. Cloth, 
$2 2. 

Tue Strupent’s Scripture History. 
The New Testament History. Edited by 
William Smith, LL.D. 12mo, with Maps 
and Woodcuts. $2 25. 

Grant AND CoLrax. The Lives of Gen. 
U. 8. Grant and 8. Colfax. Portraits and 
Illustrations. Paper, 85 cents; cloth, $1 15. 

Tus Servants or tus Sromacn. By 
Jean Macé, Translated from the French. 
Cloth, $2. 

AMERICAN WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER. 
By J. P. Stelle. 16mo, pp. 62. Paper, 
30 cents. 

FAMILIAR Quotations: being an At- 
tempt to Trace to their Sources, Passages 
and Phrases in Common Use. By J. Bart- 
lett. Fifth edition. Cloth, $3 40.' 


Tas Beauty or Houress. Illustrated 
by 2,000 Reflective Passages from the 
Sacred Writings. By the editor of “ Truth 
Illustrated by Great Authors.” Fifth 
edition. Cloth, $1 75. 

Topp'’s Country Homes, and How to 
Save Money ; How to Build Neat and Cheap 
Cottages, etc., etc. Also, a Business Di- 
rectory. By Sereno Edwards Todd, of the 
New York Times. 12mo. Cloth, $1 50. 
This interesting volume will be noticed 
more at length in the next JouRNAL. 








Eo our €orcespondents. 





Questions or ‘“* Genera Iyrerest’’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be 
inclosed for the return postage. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will re- 
spond in the earliest number practicable. 
As @ rule, we receive more than double the 
number of questions per month for which 
we have space to answer them in ; therefore 
ét is better for all inquirers to inclose the 
requisite stamp to insure an early reply by 
letter, if the editor prefers such direct course. 
Your * Best Tuoveurts” solicited. 


Rartroap Travet. — The 
following “rules on the road” are based 
upon legal decisions, and ought to be uni- 
versally known. The courts have decided 
that applicants for tickets on railroads can 
be ejected from the cars if they do not 
offer the exact amount of their fare. Con- 
ductors‘are not bound to make change. 
All railroad tickets are good until used; 
conditions, “ good for this day only,” or 
other admitting time of genuineness, are 
of no account. Passengers who lose their 
tickets can be ejected from the cars unless 
they purchase a second one. Passengers 
are bound to observe decoram in the cars, 
and are obliged to comply with all reason- 
able demands to show their tickets. 
Standing on the platform, or otherwise 
violating the rules of the company, ren- 
ders a person liable to be put off the train. 
No person has a right to monopolize more 
seats than he has paid for; and any ar- 
ticle left in the seat while the owner is 
temporarily absent, entitles him to his 
seat on his retarn. —— 

A Quanpary.—lIn a famil 


of my acquaintance a new book was acci- 
dentally blotted with ink—writing ink. 


I would like to know how the stains can 
be removed without injuring the print 
and paper. 

Ans. We know of nothing that will ac- 
complish the desired object. The acid 
property of writing ink gives it the qual- 
ity of permanence for which it is esteemed. 
The ink ordinarily used in printing does 
not sink into the paper like writing ink, 
and may be removed quite readily. Writ- 
ing ink, unless it be of the specially in- 
delible kind, may be removed by chemical 
agents from paper with a smooth or glazed 
surface without materially injuring the 
paper; but ordinary book paper is of a 
spongy texture, so that the removal of the 
ink would most likely involve the destruc- 
tion of the paper. Blue ink is chiefly 
made from Prussian blue, and is less infiu- 
enced than black ink by physical causes, 
i. ¢., chemical agents have a less effect 
upon it. 


Consuration.—W ould you 
be so kind as to inform me if there is such 
an artas that of , and can it be 
acquired by practice? Can it be in such a 
degree pe that I could instantly arrest 
the attention of any person that I desire to 
become acquainted with? How can it be 
acquired? Have you any books relating to 
it, and that will show the modus ? 

Ans. No. There is nothing in it. The 
“Library of Mesmerism and Psychology” 
gives all the information in regard to the 
whole matter of fascination, charming, 
and of such influences as come under the 
head of “Psychomancy.” There is no 
end to the pretensions of ignorant quacks 
who get their living by deception and 
frand. All that is known to be true on 
animal or human magnetism and its modus 
operandi is contained in the work referred 
to. _—_ 


Expense oF A CotLEGE Epv- 
catTron.—What is the expense of obtainin 
a college education ? n a man of fair 
talent and a good English education make 
Phrenology profitable as a profession ? 

Ans. The expense of a collegiate educa- 
tion differs in different localities, the tui- 
tion being higher in some institutions than 
in others, and the price of board and room 
being more or less, according to the place. 
In the city of New York it costs more for 
board, room rent, etc., than it would cost 
in some of the rural districts. In order to 
enter college, considerable preparation is 
necessary. Say two years’ study at an 
academy, even after one has what would 
be called a good English education. A full 
collegiate course occupies four years, and 
the tuition will average from $75 to $100 
per year, and board, say $4 a week, or 
$208 a year, and then there are incidental 
expenses besides. The books for the 
whole academic and collegiate course will 
cost probably $100. In some places one 
may go through college for twelve hundred 
dollars ; in other places it will cost fifteen 
hundred dollars. This, of course, is ex- 
clusive of the clothing and the time of the 
student. 

In regard to Phrenology, it is very pro- 
per for one who follows it as a profession 
to be a thorough classical and scientific 
scholar, though it is not absolutely neces- 
sary, any more than it is for a physician, a 
lawyer, or a clergyman. Classical learning 
does much to give polish and mental cul- 
ture to a physician; but one who has a 





from 
pursuing it as a profession will depend 
greatly upon the talent of the man, and 





also upon the amount of knowledge and 
culture he possesses on the subject. Those 
who are qualified by natural endowment 
and proper instruction, can do as well as 
they could in law, in medicine, in engin- 
eering, and better than men average in 
mercantile pursuits. The phrenological 
profession has a tendency to cultivate the 
man, to train his faculties, and to keep 
him growing as a human being. 


Poems sy McDonatp CLarx. 
—Can any one furnish us with a copy of 
McDonald Clark’s poem, in full, which 
contains the couplet— 

** When twilight lets her curtain down, 

And pins it with a star?” 


Necro Drvetopment.—If 
the radical defect of the negro is a want of 


due nervous devel ent (page 68, A. P. J., 
August), why that portion of the 
coléred race among us who have ample 


development of the anterior and coronal 
— of the brain seemingly 
inferior qualities and abilities to the white 
race with similar development and forma- 
tion throughout ? 

Ans. When you find a negro with a 
cerebral development equal to the average 
white man, and with a temperamental 
organization also equal to the white man’s, 
there will be found in that negro as much 
mental capacity as in the white man. 
There will be no seeming of equality, but a 
real equality. A marked difference be- 
tween the white and black raees exists in 
their respective temperaments. 


Is He a Quack ?—An invalid 
lady correspondent writes us from the 
South, to inquire if a certain person in 
Philadelphia, who styles himself Dr. 
Young, and who advertises ‘“‘ Preventive 
Powders,” etc., isa quack? In reply, we 
answer yes. He is not only a quack, but a 
low, filthy fellow, whose influence is all 
bad. He is even worse than his neighbor 
of the so-called “* Howard Association”— 
a private concern used to trap “ indiscreet 
young men.” We repeat, ald these adver- 
tising ‘‘ No-cure-no-pay”’-doctors are low, 
bad men, who rob, poison, or defile all 


they touch. — 

Srupyine Frencu. — The 
following works will enable one to study 
French with facility: . 

Ahn’s French Method, With Pronuncia- 
tion. $1 50. 


Ollendorff’s French Grammar. $2. 

De Fivas’ Elementary French Reader. 
$1 15. 

Surenne’s French and English Diction- 
ary. $1 7%. 

Surenne’s Manual and Traveler's Com- 
panion. $1 40. 


Is tHe Necro a Man ?— 
“There is a lawyer in our vicinity who 
makes stump speeches, and wields a great 
influence among the baser sort of people ; 
and ly: the many falsehoods he utters 
is one that the negro is not a man, and he 
tells his hearers that Fowler & Wells sup- 
port him in his theory.” 

Ans. Whoever asserts that Fowler & 
Wells do not regard the negro as a man is, 
to say the least, laboring under an unmiti- 
gated error. We are not alone in the 
opinion that some races of men stand 
higher than others in the scale of intel- 
ligence and power. The Chinese, the Ja- 


less force, less pride and will-power than 
the Indian, but quite as much 

and a great deal more of the moral and 
religious elements in his composition. He 





eee 


readily comes into the habits of civiliza. 
tion, while the: Indian will not work, jays 
up no property, and lives from hang 
to mouth. History gives us specimens of 
full-blooded negroes who have stood forth 
the peers of able white men. Tonissam; 
POverture was the peer of the best men 
of his age; and there are men in Balti. 
more and in Charleston as black as the 
above lawyer's lies, who know how to 
manage business and can make their bu. 
dreds of thousands of dollars. We fancy 
that anything less than a man would not 
be able to do this. But any man who says 
the negro is not a man is either a knaye 
or fool, or a cross between the two, and 
does not deserve the confidence of the 
lowest clodhopper. We pity the andience 
who could believe such statements. Doubt. 
less the negroes in this country and in 
other countries have less intellectual brain 
than white men. The same is true of the 
Chinese and the American Indian, and the 
same is true of the lower ranges of our 
own white population. 


“Insaniry.”—In a family, if 
one of the parents has been slightly affect- 
ed with insanity, is it probab! 
children will be similarly affected, and 
should they discard the idea of marriage 
= that ped If B ee to become 

nsane, at w! we symptoms be 
likely to appear’ Can the hereditary in- 
fluence be overcome by a good constitution 
and correct habits ? 


Ans. It depends much upon the cause of 
insanity. Some people have no predisposi- 
tion to this infirmity, but simply a suscepti- 
bility to nervous excitement ; some persons 
become light-headed or aberrated if their 
digestive system gets out of order~ others, 
if their reproductive system is deranged; 
others if they have depressed conditions 
of ambition or are troubled in property 
matters. Each has his source of excitabil- 
ity, and the result, though it is in general 
denominated insanity, is as different as 
the faculties through which it is manifest 
ed. A mother may be insane from some 
special cause, and her children not inherit 
the tendency at all. Where, for several 
generations, insanity has been cropping 
out in a family, it would not be safe to 
count on exemption from the malady. In 
a family, six out of ten might escape, but 
the chances would be against them. There 
are many more insane people in the world 
than is generally supposed ; perhaps there 
are not more than five real sound sane per- 
sons in fifty, and not more than one ins 
hundred who would show such marked 
eccentricity as to awaken general suspicion 
of his insanity. Probably three fourths of 
the insanity of this age originates in an 
abnormal use of the faculties; the strain- 
ing of all the powers in the pursuit of 
wealth, in the pursuit of education, and 
the greedy grasping for advancement, are 
prolific sources of mental breaking-down ; 
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Vecetatine Insect. — Is 
there any truth in the statement of there 
being an insect called abishero, which on 
being put in the ground the legs take root 
and the body puts forth leaves and becomes 
a plant of a yard in height? 

Ans. We never heard the statement be- 
fore, and should not have believed it if we 
had heard it. 


Facuttres First Dervet- 
opep.— What faculties of the mind are first 
developed ? 

Ans. The first faculty called into action 
is alimentiveness ; second, those of percep- 
tion. ; 

Artist.—What phrenologi- 
cal organs are required to make a good 
artist ? 

Ans. All that are required to make a 

mechanic, and imagination added. 
In other words, large perceptives, large 
Constructiveness, Imitation, and Ideality, 
and as much of the manly and the moral 
qualities as may be, with a fine tempera- 
ment, and an earnest and somewhat en- 
thusiastic nature. 


Too Mucu Fiesu.—Reading 
your Answers to Correspondents in the July 
a has su; ~ Jn ay wg idea t. 
applying to you for advice on the oppos' 
selgeet via. : of decreasing weight, or how 
to make a fleshy person Jean without ab- 
solutely injuring the health. I drink 
nothing at meals except water, and eat 
very little meat or greasy diet. If you will 

lease give me a few hints on this subject, 
shall be very grateful for the information. 
Please answer this in your very next 
JouRNAL, and oblige one of your most 


devoted friends and readers. 


Ans. Fora full discussion of this question, 
see “Our Annual of Phrenology and Phys- 
iognomy—combined—” under the title of 
Fat Folks and Lean Folks. 60 cents. 


Publisher's Department. 


Tue Size anpD PRIcE OF THIS 
JouRNAL — Question. — We desire the 
opinion of our readers as to the future of 
the A. P. J. First. It now has forty 
quarto pages a month, and rates at $3 a 
year. Shall we reduce its size and its 
price one third, making it $2 instead of 
$3? or, shall we keep up both its present 
size and price ? 

Second. What of its shape? Shall we 
continue it in its present quarto form, or 
shall we change it to an octavo magazine ? 
Its earlier volames—up to 1850—were in 











a month in advance of its date; all except- 
ing the cover, which follows immediately 
thereafter, being then complete; and to 
insure insertion, announcements must 
reach us at least five weeks previous to the 
time they are expected to appear. 


Speak In Time.—We would 
again call attention to the WaLTER GraPE- 
vines, which we are enabled to offer as 
premiums. For five new subscribers, at 
$3 each, wégvill give one of the $5 vines. 
Our friends in city or country can club 
together, and by placing the vine in the 
hands of one of their ber to propagate, 
may each secure vines the following season. 
For a full and complete description, and 
list of rates at which we supply this valu- 
able Grapevine, see August number of 
the JouRNAL. 


A Spectra Premium.—We 
offer as a special premium for a club of 
forty new subscribers to the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL, at $3 each, a copy of the 
New American CrcLopepis, which com- 
prises sixteen large octavo volumes of 800 
pages each. Price, $80, net cash. 

The important work contains an inex- 
haustible fund of accurate and practical 
information on Art and Science in all their 
branches, including Mechanics, Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy, Philosophy, Chemis- 
try, and Physiology; on Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Manufactures; on Religion, 
Law, Medicine, and Theology; on Biog- 
raphy and History, Geography and Etb- 
nology ; on Political Economy, the Trades, 
Inventions, and Politics; on Domestic 
E y, Architecture, Statistics, the 
Things of Common Life, and General 
Literature. The work is a library in 
itself; opening to the student and general 
reader the whole field of knowledge. 

No American library can be said to be 
complete withont a work of this kind. 
Here is an excellent opportunity for those 
who do not feel able to purchase the work 
to secure it at the cost of comparatively 
little time and trouble. A club of forty 
ought to be made up in every village. If 
several persons choose to combine their 
efforts and secure the club together, they 
may do so, and own the Encyclopedia in 
common. Such a work is a real necessity 
in every neighborhood, second only to a 
large library. 

Mr. Lopez, of New J ersey, 
again places us under obligations for the 
skulls of a dog and a cat, which now grace 
our museum. Accessions are constantly 
being made by thoughtful friends, who 
have our thanks. 











The p t 
quarto began in 1851. 

We wish to confer with those interested, 
and to adopt that plan which shall seem 
the most desirable to all concerned. Our 
object is to make the JournNnaAL subserve 
the interests of the cause to which it is 
devoted ; disseminating, widely as pos- 
sible, all that is true and useful in our 
God-given science. 

When writing to this office, readers will 
confer a favor by giving us their views in 
brief. No change will be made in the 
present volume or during the present year. 
There is time enough to consider the 
subject for 1869. Reader, what say you? 


Nor ry Trwe.— We frequent- 
ly receive advertisements for this JounnaL 
entirely too late for insertion in the current 
number. We repeat what has been already 
announced, that our JouRNAL goes to press 


General Items. 


Boston Ont Hunprep 
Years Aco.—Mr. Alfred L. Sewell, the 
very enterprising publisher of The Little 
Corporal of Chicago, Illinois, has re- 
published Paul Revere’s Picture Map ; 
which is worthy a place in the portfolio of 
every American. The editor says: 

The name of Paut Revere is one of the 
most honorable connected with the first 
scenes of the Revolutionary War. He was 
one of the famous Boston Tea Party, and 
in many ways rendered signal service to 
the Colonies in their efforts to rid them- 
selves of British tyranny. Paul Revere 
was a silversmith, and engraved some of 
the first pictures ever made in America. 
One of these was made in 1768, just one 
hundred years ago, and is a view of eight 
ships of war, landing British troops in 
Boston Harbor, for the purpose of “ sup- 
porting ye dignity of Britain, and chastis- 











ing ye insolence of America.” Its size is 
10 by 15 inches, besides the margin, and 
there are only two or three copies of it 
known to be in this country. 

We lately paid fifty dollars for one of 
these copies of this curious, old picture, 
and have just published a fac-simile of it, 
for the benefit of The Corporal’s children. 


“More Mysrery.”—“ The 
Pendulum Oracle.” This is the name 
given to a new toy advertised in all the 
papers, and in the A. P. J. among the 
rest. Those familiar with ‘‘ Bonaparte’s 
Oraculum” may guess the character of 
this. It is a piece of circular pasteboard, 
printed with words, figures, etc., accom- 
panied with a little wooden ball, with a 
string andaring. The “oracle” is placed 
on a table, the ball held over it, and in an- 
swer to such questions as may be put, the 
ball is expected to swing toward a cer- 
tain word or figure. For example, if the 
age of one present be asked, the ball will 
move toward the figures, from 1 to 30. 
Or, if it relate to marriage, and the ques- 
tion be put, ‘“‘When will he propose ?” 
the ball is expected to move to the name 
of the month—be it anywhere from Jan- 
uary to December; and so on to the end. 
That it will furnish a dollar’s worth of 
amusement in a company of young people 
there can be no doubt. 


Tr is believed that the South, 
where good crops have been secured, will 
afford good fields for competent lecturers 
and examiners. There are no practical 
phrenologists at present in California, nor 
in any of the new Territories. 


SkuLLs FROM THE Rocky 
Mountarns.—The artist, Mr. J. A. Kuhn, 
now sketching at Port Townsend, Wash- 
ington Territory, promises us a few rare 
specimens of crania from that far-off re- 
gion. Mr. K. will also bring a portfolio 
well filled with photographic views of the 
magnificent scenery abounding in that 
wonderful country. —— 


New York Mepicat Cor- 
LEGE FOR WomEN.—The sixth annual ses- 
sion of this institution will commence the 
first Monday in November next, at their 
new building, corner of Twelfth Street 
and Second Avenue. Dispensary at the 
same place. 


Sweet Honey From “NEAR 
tHe Lake.”’—While men hoe and plant, 
mow and reap; and while women cook, 
wash, and dress, 


“ The little busy bee 
Improves each shining hour, 
And gathers honey all the day 
From every opening flower.” 
And then we sinners take it away from 
them! Where is the justice in that? Not 
to moralize more on the point, we are in 
truth bound to confees that we like honey! 
especially that clear, white sort in the 
comb, made on white clover blossoms, 
lilies, and roses—such as we received from 
our friend George C. Turner, of Fair 
Haven, Cayuga County, N. Y., close to 
Lake Ontario. Why, the honey itself is 
as fragrant as the richest nosegay ; and its 
flavor! we can compare it to nothing but 
itself. And this makes us wonder why 
every farmer doesn’t keep bees ; cultivate 
orchard fruits, sow clover, etc., on which 
the bees could live, grow fat, and lay up a 
lot of sweetening for winter. It is easter 
to grow honey than butter. Then why 
not? 


Lone Lirrze.—There lives at 


, Island of Arran, Scotland, 
pabrmen Pom was a companion of 





Robert Burns. His name is Ebenezer 
Baillie, and he is a native of Dal le, 
near Ayr. He was born May 7, 1761, t us 
making him 101 years and three months old. 
When a hoy he was at school and slept in 
the same bed with the poet; his brother, a 
tailor, also made clothes for him, and the 
two amused themselves writing verses 
together. Ebenezer came to Arran eighty 
years ago as a weaver, but farmed a little, 
and in summer employed himself at the 
herring fishing. He worked at weaving 
till he was ninety years of age. For the 
last six years he has mostly been confined 
to bed, but the other day he was sufticiently 
well to sit on a chair and have his likeness 
taken by a phot pher. His faculties, 
we are told, are all sound; and, as he is 
intelligent and has a correct memory, he 
can talk freely of events which happened 
ninety years ago. He has a large nd well- 
built head, has been a temperately living 
man, and, notwithstanding his great age, 
= the appearance of living for some time 
yet. 


(“* Temperate living.” There is great 
significance in those words. Our modes 
of living have much to do with prolonging 
or shortening our lives. Most men—young 
and old—we meet are sick. One thinks it 
necessary to use cod-liver oil, another 
bitters, another tobacco, porter, ‘* peach 
pits,” and so forth. Nearly all dose one 
way or another, Hence they must be 
sick,] 


Tue Mernopist,“a National 
Religious Newspaper."’ What is the mean- 
ing of this sub-title, ‘‘ National?” Are we 
to have, in America, a national religion ? 
and that, of the Methodist persuasion? 
Our readers may find the prospectus on 
another page, and judge as well as we; 
but we take it to mean that the Methodist 
newspaper intends to occupy a broader 
ficld than that of the official Methodist 
press. All official Methodist papers are 
local in circulation, representing certain 
patronizing Conferences. It is expected 
that each journal will confine active ef- 
forts, so far as circulation is concerned, 
to its own immediate field. The Meth- 
odist aims to be more than local both in 
circulation and the character of its con- 
tents, adapting iteelf to the Methodists of 
the whole country. In other words, it is 
designed to be the central organ of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and yet so 
entirely catholic in its spirit as to adapt it 
to all Christian people of whatever name. 

The paper is ever fresh, crisp, and com- 
prehensive, Sermons—every week — by 
Henry Ward Beecher, Newman Hall, or by 
their own bishops and ministers, are giv- 
en. It is nicely printed, and every way 
worthy the very liberal patronage it al- 
ready enjoys. We hope all our readers 
will inclose a two-cent stamp to the pub- 
lisher, and ask for a sample copy, after 
which, if they approve, they may sub- 
scribe. 

It will be seen that all those subscribing 
now or at any time previous to the Ist of 
the next year, will receive the paper for the 
balance of this year free, thus giving those 
who subscribe now, fifteen months at the 
price of one year’s subscription. 


Tue Rounp TaBLe.— 
Among all the literary weekly newspapers 
published in this country, the Round Ta- 
ble stands at the head. Its writers are ed- 
ucated men ; and if they did not sometimes 
walk “on stilts,” they would make a 
more popular, if not so scholarly, journal. 
Authors, preachers, artists, book and mag- 
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LIFH INSURANCE. 


Wuart is its use? The American philosopher, Benjamin Franklin, is reported to 
have said, “A Policy of Life Assurance is the cheapest and safest mode of making 
a certain provision for one’s family." Lord Lyndhurst said: “A Policy of Life 
Assurance is always an evidence of prudent forethought; no man with a dependent 
family is free from reproach if not assured.” Professo.: De Morgan said: “‘ There is 
nothing in the commercial world which approaches even ;emotely to the security of a 
well established and prudently managed Life Assurance Company.” Henry Ward 
Beecher said: ‘Once the question was, ‘Can a Christian man rightfully seek Life In- 
surance?’ Now the question is, ‘Can a Christian man justify himself in neglecting 
such a duty?” LElizur Wright said: “‘ As population, intelligence, and refinement 
advance, Life Insurance must become a more essential part of the social fabric.” 

Where one has no family to provide for,—if he bea man, he ought to have a family— 
he may have relatives whom he would be glad to benefit. Or he may wish to endow 
a school, a college, or found a public library, a church, or a public park. Is there a man 
who has no desire to do some permanent good in the world ?—some act for which he 
may be kindly remembered? Here is the way to do it. Take out a paid-up Life Policy 
and make it over to the person, relatives, or charity you would establish and perpetu- 
ate, The cost is moderate—the benefit great. 

But in what company shall we insure? That is a matter for each to decide for him- 
self. Of late there are springing up companies of “ specialists." In London these is 
a Quaker Life . 

Insurance Com- 

pany, in which 

only “ Friends” 

can be insured. 

In New York we 

have a company 

managed by, and 

in the interests 

of, Methodists 

Israelites being 

excluded from 

certain fire in- 

surance compa- 

nies, will, we 

presume, estab- 

lish Jewish com- 

panies, and shut 

out Christians. 

Why not? Why 

not “birds of a vee : 

feather’’ together here as elsewhere? And now we have a Homeoratnic Matual Life 
Insurance Corhpany—see advertisement—in which all who are treated, when ill, accord- 
ing to Hahnemann, can be insured at a lower rate. This, we learn, is the case in England. 

The New York Homeopathic Life Insurance Company is founded upon two prom- 
inent ideas, namely: Ist. That the adoption of what is called the Homeopathic prac- 
tice in medicine may be safely relied upon to lengthen human life, and thus diminish 
the amount epee | to be charged for insuring a life ata given age. 2d. That it is 
not necessary to a safe and legitimate Life Insurance business to follow the custom 
now generally prevalent, of charging for premiums a sum confessedly higher than is 
phy my to insure the risk assumed, with a view to returning the overplus in the form 
of dividends. 

Persons curious to know the creeds of all the yarious schools of medicine, Allo- 
pathic, Homeopathic, Hydropathic, Eclectic, Thompsonian, Magnetic, Mesmeric, Heroic, 
and the rest, may find a complete history of them all in the “ Illustrated Hydropathic 
Encyclopedia,” published at this office, price $4 50, post-paid. 

Here is what Dr. James Johnson says of medicines and of the experimenters : “ I declare 
it to be my most conscientious opinion, that if there were not a single penne, or 
surgeon, or apothecary, or man-midwife, or chemist, or druggist, or drug in the world, 
there would be Less MORTALITY @mong mankind than there is now.” 

On the 4th of May, 1863, the Surgeon-General of the Army of the United States 
ordered calomel and tartar emetic to be struck from the list of army supplies, 

Dr. John Forbes, physician to Queen Victoria, says, that ** Nature often cures in spite 
of the doctor,” and adds, “ things have come to such a pitch that they must orend.” 

According to Dr. Routh (a distinguished ~ ge the statistics of diseases treated 
homeopathically and allopathically are as follows: 

Deaths under 
Homeopathy. Allopathy. 
Inflammation of the lungs 5 in 100 23 i 
Dysentery 
Pleurisy 


Inflammation of the bowels 


Of the correctness of this table we know nothing. Bat, if true, we should agree with 
Doctors Johnson and Forbes, that the /ittle medicines given by the homeopaths are 
less fatal than the larger doses given by other schools. But why not get up a company 
by the rules of which no drug medicines are to be given? Would it not put the death 
rate still lower? Here is a chance for the hydropaths or water-cure doctors. 

Here are THe Krivps or INSURANCE OFFERED BY THE H. M. L. L. Co.~- issue 
all the approved forms of Policies, with provisions rendering them non-forfeitable for 
failure to pay premium, or surrender of the Policies within ninety days. 

Poticy For Lire.—This is a policy on what is called the “ ordinary life plan,” by 
which the Company es to pay a certain sum at the death of the assu on condition 
that he shall pay the Company annually while he lives, a certain sum by way of premium. 
This was the first, and for a long time the only plan of Life Insurance. 

Ten-Year Lire Povicy.—By this os the assured pays all his premium in ten years, 
ond then has no more to pay—-the Policy being payable at his death. This is the favorite 
policy. 

Oxprvary Expowment.—This Policy promises to pay the assured himself a certain 
sum of money at an age agreed upon, or to any person designated ny Me, in case he 
dies before reaching such age on condition of receiving a certain sum um dur- 
ing every year of his life, until the time inted for payment of the icy. 

Ten- Year Enpowment.—This Policy is the same as the last, excepé that, like the ten- 





ear Life Policy, it provides that the premium shall be aiZ in ten , ho 
i before the Pol La oy uta t peteed 


— time be 


mes payable. 


icy 
RM Poticy.—This table ——* for cases where a party desires to secure another 


for a loan or a credit, e 


to terminate the obligation within a given time. It 


insures for one or seven years, those being the terms which experience shows to be 


generally required in such cases, etc. 


Now, we shall not oppose this enterprise. On the contrary, we wish it success. We 
see in it something educational. It will tend, so far as it goes, to dissuade people from 


killing themselves by drugging and dosing. 


If any of the benevolent readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL choose to take out 
a Life Insurance Policy for $5,000, $10,000, $20,000, or for $100,000, and will assign the same 
to the Phrenological Society, jgwvould be cheerfully accepted, and, at the proper time, 
the funds would go toward establishing an institution whose usefulness promises to be 
coequal with man’s necessities. Let us have it. 





Business. 


[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Jor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of $1 a line.) 


Tue Hyerrn Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A, SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 








Hyerentc Curz, Burrato, 
N. Y.—Compressed Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a first-class Cure. Please send for a 
Circular. Address H. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. tf. 





Spurzuetm. — Photographs 
from Lizar’s superb engraving of Spurz- 
heim, from an original drawing by Madame 
Spurzheim. A magnificent head and face. 
44 size, $1; “carte-de-visite” style, 50 
cents. 

8. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York, 
or JOHN 8. D. BRISTOL, Detroit, Mich. 





Works on Man.—For New 
Tilustrated Catalogue of best Books on 
Physiology, Anatomy, Gymnastics, Die- 
tetics, Physiognomy, Shorthand Writing, 
Memory, Self-Improvement, Phrenology, 
and Ethnology, send two stamps to 8. R. 
WELLS, Publisher, No. 389 Broadway, 
New York. Agents wanted. 


Someraine New to Lec- 
TURERS.—We have for sale a large poster, 
29 by 43 inches, with more than fifty illus- 
trative engravings, including our largest 
symbolical head, handsomely printed in 
colors, at $12 per hundred copies; also a 
smaller size, which we call pictorial poster 
No, 2, and may be had at $3 a hundred. 
These are particularly recommended to 
Lecturers, being printed with blank spaces 
for inserting the name of a lecturer and 
the date and place of his lectures. These 
posters are handsome, and well calculated 
to attract the public attention. They will 
save lecturers much time and money, by 
rendering it unnecessary for them to get 
up bills in each town as heretofore. 

Besides these posters, we have an excel- 
lent circular of THREE 12mo pages, con- 








8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Mrs. E. Dz La Vzerens, M.D., 


$25 ApELPuI STREET, BROOKLYN. 





Music—Vocat AnD Instrv- 
MENTAL.—The undersigned will instruct 
individuals or classes by the month or the 
quarter, on favorable terms, at their own 
residences. She refers to Rev. Dr. G. J. 
Geer, of St. Timothy’s Church, New York, 
Address MRS. MARY MARCUS, 745 
| Eighth Avenue, bet. 5ist and 52d streets, 
New York. Aug., tf. 





More Mystery. 


PLANCHETTE OUTDONE. 


THE PENDULUM ORACLE! 
MOVES FOR EVERYBODY! 


Answers any question aT oNncE. Will 
tell your inmost thoughts, and astonish as 
well as amuse all who consult it ! 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 


To be had at retail of SCHIFFER & CO., 
713 Broadway. 


Trade supplied by WALTON VAN 
LOAN, 111 William Street, New York. 


Adbertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 

ted of the month preceding the date fu hich 
7) whic! 

they are intended to . Terms for ad- 
vertising, 50 cents a line, or $50 a column.) 


Webster’s School Diction- 
— ben ay vee my a. - 
8 ular es is very justly regard- 
ed as tile aaly National Prd rd authority 
in OrrHocRaPHy, DEeFritions, and Pro- 

NUNCIATIONS. 

Webster’s School Diction- 
ary. This work may be used as a text- 
book for teaching Spelling. 

Webster’s Common School Diction- 
ary. With the improvements made 
this book can now epreeeanenaly 

in- 








with a view to ess rather 
mere ornament. 

Webster’s High School Dictionary. 
In the hands of an accomplished teacher. 
this volume may be highly useful 
in Schools, since it furnishes material 
for a valuable course of exercises on 
words, including their orthography, pro- 
nunciation, defigition, composition, syl- 
labication, and the like. 

Webster’s Academic Dictionary. 
New Edition, with valuable additions 
and improvements; & valuable 
iets epee 

. y 

Webster’s Counting House and 
Family Dictionary. With a 
ant tions, improvements, ap- 
propriate tllustrations. 

Webster’s Pocket Dictionary. 

Webster's and Navy Diction- 

C. Boynton, of West 


Povot Military 


Academy. - 
Correspondence Orders will 
ee dds the Publishers, 
ve 








47 & 49 Greene Street, 
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FREE TO THE END OF THIS YEAR 


TO 





ALL NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE METHODIST; 


AN BIGHT-PAGE WHEEZELY, RELIGIOVUS AND LITERARY. 


This Journal has now entered upon its Ninth year of highly successful publication. 
Its course has been such as to win the approbation, not only of the denomination whose 
name it bears, but of all Christian people of whatever name or sect. It commands the 
best Literary ability of the 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 


and represents loyally and courageously its various interests as well as the great 
Religious interests of the age. It circulates a pure Literature, furnishes Religious 
intelligence from the various departments of the Church; has an able Foreign and 
Home Correspondence, and aims to cultivate a spirit of unity among all Christian 
Churches. 

Tue Meruopist is and ever has been the uncompromising Advocate of 


LAY REPRESENTATION IN THE GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


As a FAMILY PAPER this Journal has no superior and very few equals; its various 
departments being made up with reference to the wants of all, from the eldest down to 
the little folks. 

; REY. GEORGE R. CROOKS, D.D., 
assisted by the following able corps of 


Editorial Contributors: 
REV. ABEL STEVENS, LL.D., REV. JOHN McCLINTOCK, D.D., 
REV. B. H. NADAL, D.D., REV. H. B. RIDGA‘VAY, D.D., 
REV. T. M. EDDY, D.D., REV. JAMES M. FREEMAN, A.M., 
PROF. A. J. SCHEM. 
BISHOP SIMPSON will hereafter be a frequent contributor. 


The Sermon Department 
is a leading feature of the paper, and is alone worth many times its subscription price. 
It furnishes a fresh Sermon every week, from representative Clergymen, both of our 
‘own and other Evangelical Churches, among whom are the 


Bishops and other Ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church: 
and REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER, Pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 

EXPERIENCED WRITERS contribute to the various Special Departments of the paper, 
rendering it one of the most original, thorough, and comprehensive Periodicals of the 
day. 

In typographical appearance THz Mernopist is unrivaled. It is printed on good 
paper, from the clearest of type, and is paged and indexed, for filing and binding. 

The News Department is under the supervision of an Editor who makes it a 
specialty; so that the reader gets the latest, most carefully arranged, and reliable 
account of the current events, both Religious and Secular, of the stirring times in which 
we live. 

The Children’s Department contains a fresh story every week, written expressly 
for it. 

The Financial, Commercial, Mercantile, 2nd Agricultural Columns are 
crowded with invaluable information for business men, mechanics, manufacturers, and 
farmers. 

Altogether, as a religious and literary weekly newspaper, Taz Metuopist has been 
pronounced, by disinterested judges, to be without a superior. Its visits to any family 
will pay back its price, to every careful reader, a hundred-fold. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
The follawing are a few of the many notices which THe Merruoprst has recently 
received from the press. We have cut out every notice that we found in our exchanges, 
and, in again looking over the selection, it gives us great pleasure to see that there is 
not one among the notices that dissents from the opinion expressed by the following: 


From the New York Tribune. 


Tut Metuopist has long been in the first rank of the religious journals of our 
country, 


PUBLISHED IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


oD +? oO 





From the Buffalo (M. E.) Christian Advocate. 

No religious paper of this country in spirit, appearance, in great ability, excels it, 
while but few will compare with it at all. Money and genius combined, and both 
dispensed without stint, are just what place Tue Mernopist among the leading 
Christian papers of the day. We care not how wide becomes its circulation, for wher- 
ever it is known and read, friendly influences and good results will follow. 


From the New York Independent. 


There is no more readable paper upon our exchange-list than our neighbor, Tue 
Meruopist. Its selections are made with excellent judgment, it has an extensive and 
interesting correspondence, it has a literary department, provides well for the children, 
and furnishes financial and commercial reports like ourselves. The editorial page is 
marked by able writing, and always sides with justice in the vital questions of these 
times. We wish it continued success. 


From the New York Evening Post. 
Tue Meruonist is one of the very best of the religious weeklies of this country. 
. 


From the Rutland (Vt.) Herald, 

Tae Mernopist, published in New York by an absociation of gentlemen, is not only 
the ablest and best conducted paper of the denomination whose name it bears, but is 
really one of the best and most spirited and thoroughly edited papers among the 
religious periodicals in the country. Its literary merits are certainly excelled by none. 
It reaches many families outside of its own denomination on account of its catholic 
spirit, as well as on account of its stories for young folks. 


From the Western Methodist Protestant. 
It is conducted with marked ability, and is one of the best, if not the very dest 
Methodist paper received at this office. 


From the American Presbyterian. 

Among our entire list of exchanges none is more welcome to our table than THE 
Mertuoprst. As a religious and literary newspaper, it is a desirable visitant to any 
household. 

From the Religious Telescope (United Brethren in Christ). 

It is one among the few papers on our long exchange-list which we read carefully 

every week. It has a variety, fullness, and completeness rarely found in a newspaper. 
From the Witness, Indianapolis (Baptist). 

It is conducted with rare ability, is especially rich in foreign intelligence—in short, 

is one of the best and most readable of our exchanges, 
From the Round Table. 

Tue Metuopist is one of the best, if not the very best, religious journals in this 
country. 

TERMS=~-To Mail Subscribers, Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per 
Year, in advance. Postage prepaid at the Post-office where received, Twenty 
Cents per year. Fifty Cents additional served by Carrier in New York city. 

(= Any one sending Turee Susscriers and $7 50, will receive a Fourts copy 
free for one year. 

&@ Those subscribing now for next Year receive the remainder 
of this Year free. 


Ge Liberal cash Commissions or Premiums allowed to Agents canvassing for 
Subscribers. 
Specimen copies and circulars sent free on application. 


Address 


“THE METHODIST,” 


H. W. DOUGLAS, 114 Nassau Srreer, 





Publishing Agent. NEW YORK. 
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Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 


First-class Type, Presses, and all a Priming Materials at makers’ prices 


Manufacturers of Superior Wood 
Stands, Galleys, etc., 


Type, Eagle, California, an other Cabinets, Cases, 


110 FULTON AND 16 AND 18 DUTCH STREET, IEW YORK. 


Boxwood, Mahogany, Maple, and Pine, prepared expressly ‘or En 
N. B.—A iarge stock of Second-Hand Presses, T 
We are always buying good Type, Presses, and 


N. B.—Prices Reduced. 


, Cases, etc., elwaye 2 on hand. 
nting Materials, 
Oct. 6t. 





ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO 


FROM THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 


CHINA 


AND JAPAN, 


AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, which they recom- 


mend to meet the wants of clubs. 


They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 


Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 20 per Ib. 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN) 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEE ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. ‘ 
GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per Ib. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding- 
house keepers, and Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that 
article by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COFFEE, which we sell 
at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED 
(Unground), 30c., 35c., best 40c. per Ib. GREEN (Unroasted), 25c., 30c., 38c., best 35c. 


per Ib. 


Parties sending club or other orders for less than $30, had better send a Post-office 
draft or money with their orders, to save the expense of collections by Express, but 
larger orders we will forward by express, to “ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the party getting up the club. 
Onur profits are small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no compli- 


mentary packages for clubs of less than $30. 


Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon getting them pure and 
fresh, as they come direct from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 


We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. 


If they are not satis- 


factory, they can be returned, at our expense, within thirty days, and have the money 


refunded. 


N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large number reside, by clubbing 
together, can reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffee about one-third (besides 
the Express charges), by sending directly to “‘ The Great American Tea 


Company.” 


CAUTION.—As many parties in this city and elsewhere are imitating our name and 
manner of doing business, we hope our friends will be particular to address their letters 
to our principal warehouses, ‘‘ Nos, 31, 33, 35, & 37 Vesey Street; Post-office 


Box, 5643, New York City.’’ 


Attention to this will avoid mistakes, 





Edward 0. Jenkins, Steam 
Book and Job Printer, and Stereotyper, 
No. 20 North William Street, New York, 
announces to his friends and the public 
that his establishment is replete with 
Presses, Type, and material for the rapid 
production of every description of printing. 


$200 Per Month sure, and 


no money required in advance. Agents 
wanted everywhere, _ or Kt. to sell 
our Patent t Bverlas Wire Clothes 
Lines. Address AM AN WIRE con 
7 William Street, N. Y¥., or 16 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Il. Oct. 1€. 





Jenkins’ Vest-Pocket Lex- 
toon. An English ew me hed all ie cmoont 
Familiar Words ; includi - he 
— and Technical Terms and ¥ or- 

-“e s, Weights, and Measures. 
ce, in iit Morocco, Tuck, $1; 
Leaiter Gilt, % cents. Sent post- t-paid oy 

R. WELLS, New York. tf. 


Wanted.—Agents in every 
town to sell A. A. Constantine’s Persian 
Healing or Pine Tar Sepp. Send 50 cents 
for sample and terms. Peddlers sell from 
their carts two to six Ss a week. We 
PAY OUR AGENTS. Address, 

A. A, 0O STANTINE & CO., 
Oct. 1. 





Just Published—Tue Pro- 


CEEDINGS OF THE Srxta Nationat Tem- 
PERANCE CoNVENTION, held at at 


Ohio,—containing the 
Le delive: poe =~ ons na and rep reports 
paw ng we 3. 


mall oad for 30 
post-pa ‘or 
thor, 869 Broadway: N. Y. 


ELLS, Publi 





43 Ann Street, New York. 

A Practical Homeopathic 
TREATISE on the Diseases of Women and 
Children ; intended for nulows Heads 
of Families and Students in In Medicine, 
Henry ton, M.D. ice, 

; sheep, 

Ss. R. 


ELLS. MY gales aid 
ork. 





The Bartram & Fanton 
Elastic Stitch Sewnmve-Macuinges. For 
Family and Manufacturing Purposes. 

This Machine was awarded First Pre- 
mium, American Institute. Prize Medal. 
Paris Exposition. Principal Office an 
Salesroom, at Madame Demorest’s Em- 

rium of Fashions, No. 888 Broadway, 

ew York. 

The Manufacturers of the above Machine 
believe that, after a careful and thorough 
examination as to the merits -_ ualifica- 
tions of So any > a, = nes 
adapted to have over- 
come the faults eee ead tone im| ctions of the 
many now in the mark The BarRTRAM 
& Fanton Macutnes are pronounced by 
connoisseurs to be better designed, better 
= more accurate and with 

ter —e for performing all kinds 

of Family Sewing than any other Machine 

ever before offered to the public; and are 

so perfect and simple in their construction 

that a novice can operate them with per- 
fect success. 

An examination of our Machines will 
convince the most skeptical that we have 
produced the ne plus a 


SEWING-MACHINE. 


This Machine uses but one thread, and 
that directly from the ome 
a beautiful stitch, and locking the threa 
peng = at every stitch. The work requires 

t off, and di with all the 
exten cnaehinery that is necessary to oper- 
ate a two-third machine, which is an im- 
portant ——- to all operators. 

The desi Bartram & FANntTon 
MAcHINE is different from all others. It 
is so constructed that it is im ible for 
a lady to soil the work or dress a 
operating it, or become — led in the 
machinery. It will sew as well 
upon one kind of fabric as ane her, from 
the finest nruslin to the heaviest woolen, 

is Machine will make Button-Holes 

m thin fabrics, and finish them off com- 

- ete, which no other machine can accom- 
| ae = It has _= an attachment for 


rireek oO nchine te is ‘provided with Castors, 
-. can be readily moved from place to 
it wt stand perfectly = wheu in use. 


ll also Sah rae. alt, 5 ioe 
ile, bradde and 


te. 

Each Machine is provided with a button- 
hole attachment, gauge, screw-driver, 
wrench, oil-can, three-quarter doz. needles, 
etc., and perfect instructions imparted to 
all parchasers of Machines free of charge. 

ce 

Every Machine is warranted for one year. 

Each Machine is so constructed that an 
attachment for Lome | Embroidery and 
Eyelet-Holes, Button-Holes, etc., will fit it. 

Reliable agents in every city ‘and town. 
Tlustrated circulars mailed Ler on ig 
cation. 








Urbana University. 
URBANA, CHAMPAIGN CO., OHIO. 
(A NEW CHURCH INSTITUTION.) 

The Sixteenth Annual Session of this 
Institution will open on the First Wednes- 
day in September, 1868. 

The Collegiate Institute—a Department 
for girls only—situated in an opposite part 
of the city, will likewise begin its annual 
session at the same time. 

Persons wishing further information will 
address the undersigned, 

ALONZO PHELPS, 


Urbana, Ohio. 
(By Order of the Board.) 


A Manual of instruction in 
the Art of Pe Engraving: with a 
of the n Tools and 





at “usta ions the 

ce 50 cents, sen! mail, 

. R. WELLS. Publisher” 
389 Broadway, New York. 


in New York.— 
and pleasant rooms at 13 and 
15 Come Srreet. Turkish Baths, Elec- 
tric and Swedish Movements to 


those d 
MILLER, WOOD & CO. 








Indelible Pencils, for Mark- 
@ CLOTHING, ETO. 
Single, 00 cents; 8 for $1; p doz., $275 ; 


er gross, $ 
Sere Conventent than! ink.”—. Fd Bh aseoet 


- Tovaluable for marking linen,""—Chicago 


“Invaluable to the housekeeper.”’ — 
"s Lady's Book. 
“Desirable, convenient, and useful.”— 


Rep. 
Manufactured and sold by the INDELIBLE 
Pencru os) Northampton, Mass. 
G2 Sold by Bttionars a Ss 
everywhere. ict. 1t. 


A New Work on the Use of 
Tosacco, and the Evils, Physical, Mental, 
Moral, and Social, resulting therefrom: 
By Dr. John H. Griscom. Paper, 25 cts. ; 
muslin, 50 cents. 

Works on Tosacco, showing its Effects 
on Body and Mind, by several distinguish- 
ed authors, with instructions for overcom- 
ing the habit. Price, $1 50. 

its Physical, 


Use or TosBacco ; 
Effects on = 


Intellectual, and Moral 

Human System. By Dr. Alcott. 

25 cents. Sent by mail, post-paid, by s 
R. , Publisher, 389 Broadway, 
New York. Aug., 2t. 


no toed Books by Mail.—Any 

Magazine, or en Tr, no mat- 

a ere or by a 4, al is ed, may be 
ordered at Publisher's prices, fro 

8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Electro Vital—Dr. Jerome 
Krpper’s Highest ium Electro-Med- 
ical Apparatus, warran greater mag- 
netic power of any called etic. 

The  nabens labels of the United States, 
inane France are on the machine 
itself, as the law requires for all genuine 
patented districts. 

“The best 7 “devised in 
for the treatment of disease 
mond, late Surgeon-General Uv. 8. 

Caution.—The latest improved "i the 
patent labels of 1860 and 1 

ddress DR. J. KIDDER, 
478 Broadway, New York. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the 
WORLD. mea e, No. 18, 
ld and New ‘Books 
Reap: 


ces a for Old 
C— 
113 Nassau Steer New York. 


New Music. 4 


The Eye that ane Om when 1 
Come. By Godfre Composer of 
“ Guards” and * Mabel” Waltzes, .20cts. 

For Flute or bE ldcts. 

Live in My Heart and Pay No 

Rent. A racteristic Irish Song .30c. 
For Violin, 15cts, 

Pulling Hard Against the Stream, 

An excellent Song, with good Motto .30c. 


For Violin, 15cts. 
the Ball. New Dicga by 











yey 








am 
Godfre 


For or Violin, isets 
see Secret. _Xew » Waite, ins Sie- 
ts. 


dle. «..... teres 
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P. 8. WYNKOOP & SON 
PUBLISHERS AND oF erate 
108 Futon Street, New York. 


NEW PUBLICA rious 
LILLIPUT LEV 
1 Vol. 12mo, cloth. Titustrated by J. = 
Mriuars, C. GREEN, and others..... $1 
One of the most delightful volumes or 
poster for the young ever published. 
DPAPA’S ARITHMETIC, 
A FAIRY TALE. BY JEAN MACE. 
1 Vol. 12mo, Ne DAYS W cloth. Illustrated... $1 
ON EAVING, 


LYNDE bed, 
Author of “  Driftin and Steering,” " “ Lit- 
tle Mm oy ood Fight,” 
1 Vel ioe 0 ap achivatindl 00 sisin' 
ROHANT’ OF VENICE: 
(As iedeat at the Winter Garden Thea- 
ter, New York, 1867, by Epwix Sonam, 4 
1 Vol. royal 8vo, heavy tinted Pee 
pp. l ateaag boards, cloth, full gilt ine 


: Handy Vol Mee Edition, 
ERAY. 


PENDENNIS—1 Vol “eme, 480 pp... . $1 25 
Newcomes—1 Vol. 16mo, 480 pp... aq - 
The same in ‘seo Maal + heassonsndene 

— os UDIES FOR sttpay.” 

OOL TEACHERS. 
BY ys ©. 8, ROBINSON, D.D. 

Jo Vol. 12mo, 250 pp., beveled boards, 

Ginsiaconhsse>onnhibehhnabtiuen aan 
PAYiE MAR OF STORM- — 
BY MISS 8.°J. PRITCHA 

1 Vol. 12mo., 360 pp., beveled set 
OE es on 00's ovgcsnde sen bbeebbvee oces $1 

The same, gilt. .......ssesre0e-s00 

HISTORICAL COSTUMES. 
BY HENRY L. HINTON. 

7 Vols. 8vo, containing 30 ted Boards 
pistes, gebenen by hand; beveled rds. 
CS Peer eee 

SOMETHING ABOUT JESUS. 

1 Vol. 18mo, English flexible cloth, gilt. - 
Handy Volume Edition, 
SHAKSPEARE. 

13 Vols. 24mo, cloth, in cloth case.. $10 00 
The same, morocco, ‘in morocco case 15 00 
Ee ee ee CALCULATOR 

A. D. ¥. HENRIQUES. 
1v ol. Svo. "370 pp Risdlltes chtnpecwel $4 50 
All new books sent, post-paid, 
on Fectipt of publishers’ advertised 


~ American Method for Piano. 
BY EDGAR A. ROBBINS, 

This work combines Harmony with those 
indispensable points recommended by all 
eminent masters for daily practice, and 
imparts a knowledge of the art of under- 
standing and executing the difficulties 
involved in the rane nae of all the 
various Schools. $4 50. Mailed, 
we -paid. OLIVER RDITSON & CO., Pub- 
ishers, 277 Washington Street, Boston. 
CHARLES H. DITSON & CO., - prea 
way, New York. 
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THE CHURCH UNION. 


—_——— 


This paper has been recently enlarged to mammoth proportions. It is 
THE LARGEST RELIGIOUS PAPER IN THE WORLD. 


Is the leading organ of the Union Movement, and opposes ritualism, close communion, 
exclusiveness, and church caste. It isthe only paper that publishes 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S SERMONS, 


which it does every week, just as they are delivered, without qualification or cor- 


rection by him. It advocates universal suffrage; a union of Christians at the polls; 


and the rights of labor. It has the 


BEST AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


of any paper in the world; publishes stories for the family, and for the destruction of 
social evils. Its editorial management is impersonal; its writers and editors are from 


every branch of the church, and from every grade of society. It has been aptly termed 


the freest organ of thought in the world. 


Such a paper, offering premiums of Sewing Machines, Dictionaries, Appleton’s 
Cyclopedia, Pianos, Organs for Churches, etc., makes one of the best papers for can- 


vassers in the world. 


Every Congregation may obtain a Communion Service, an Organ, a Melodeon, a 
Bible, or a Life Insurance Policy for its Pastor, or almost any other needful thing, by a 


club of subscribers. 
Send for a copy, inclosing ten cents, to 


HENRY E. CHILD, 
41 Park Row, New York. 





The Trapper’s Guide; a 
Manual of Instructions for Capturing all 
kinds of Fur-Bearing Animals, and Curing 
their Skins ; with Observations on the Fur- 
Trade, Hints on Life in the Woods, and 
Narratives of Si as and Hunting Ex- 
cursions. ewhouse, and other 
Trappers mm. aportamnen. Second Edition, 
with new Narratives and Illustrations. 

Valuable as a work on Nataral Histo 
The numerous illustrations are accura 
and beautiful. Price by post-paid, 

1 50. Address, 

. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





American Artisan and Pat- 

ENT Recorp.—New Se 

The American y Aone = in the fourth 
year of its publication, is a Weekly Jour. 
nal, devoted to fostering the interests of 
Artisans and Manufacturers, encouragin; 
the Ve & of Inventors, and protecting the. 

righ hts of Patentees. 

ach number contains numerons original 

engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and Foreign ; 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers ; 
“* Mechanical Movements,” and other use- 
ful lessons for young artisans ; the official 
list of claims of all patents issued weekly 
ee | p= hn ene a Patent Office ; re- 
ports of law cases relatin; tents, ete. 

Each number of the yt mye 
contains sixteen pages of toateuctive an 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and sciences is record- 
ed in familiar Jan . Twenty-six num- 
bers form a handsonie half- yearly volume, 
The columns of the Pye Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talen ters 
upon scientific and mechanical subjects. 

.Terms of ehonern: Single Me 


Davies & Kent, Printers rs, 
Stereotypers, and Electrotypers, No. 1 
William Street (cor. of of Spruce, ew York. 
Note, Circular, and Card 
Printing neatly and promptly Trane 


The Practical Farmer and 
Runa ADVERTISER. A Monthly gem 
of 16 quarto pages. Now in its ee 
of publication. $1 per annum, To gen Din 
advance. Sample copies supp! on ap- 
plication. 

The P. F., though aiming to represent 
especially the agriculture of this middle 
section, circulates in every section of the 
Union; and is recommended to Farmers 
everywhere as well as to Advertisers, for 
practical reliable information on every de- 

ty of Rural Economy. ALL 

editor and proprietor. Office: 
No, is Thirteenth St., above Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. July tf. 


The Best Strawberry for 


YouR GARDEN ! 
NAPOLEON IIL, 


largest size, highest flavor, and pro- 
eo “7 one the most distinct fruits 
we know hot -- and one of => er in man ae, 











mail, per year, $2 50 in advance. 
co kon by mail, months, $125 in ad 
publ the American 


are also cxtanaieh eget se as Solici 

of American and For nits, and will 

promptly F entenchs oy : pater Fon] it, per 
spam let, en “Im 

ant ant Toor for Inventors and Patent. 
ROWN coo 


* 





the American 
No. 189 Broadway, New York. 


P ‘Thos. Mehan, Ed. 
hly. 


Mont 
_ soa Supetion to all others in —, = 
tiveness.’’—Prof. 8. B. Hi “yi 
Son aks Toon. Frnit-Growers’ Socie 
i ted ome pe peice emer, = 
timonials, mailed to any 


4 } cog eee mail, i, postage ore & ree | 
Sept 





Agents Wanted.—We have 
= departments in our business: 
. THEOLOGY. 
BrsLe DEPARTMENT. 
é SunpDay-ScHooL ae. 
4. Books sold only b oy AGENTS. 
We have just issued a new book, to be 
“Tu Gusecs, Bassremes, Tupamemewee, 
RIGIN, NOHES, 
INSTITUTION, Orrices, AND MopEs or Or- 
ERATION OF THE UNITED States GovERN- 
MENT, D’ genes Wis, of New York. 
The and Journal 
New York anys; “We give a hea —_ 
come to the volume here named, and 
name of the American tte. .- HE render 
— to -_ A for Ror poses 
Reynol ys: wea 
have hai es a boo! Dafore he 
ane access to ee gh eee it would have 
been a great help 
We have never ston a book that agents 
sell so well as this one. For particulars, 
address A. TIBBALS & CO., rk Row, 
New York. Sept. 2t. 


Chickering & Sons’ 
AMERICAN PIANOS, 

GRANDs, SQUARES, AND UPRIGHTS. 

Messrs. C. & Sons were awarded 
at the Paris Exposition the Fmsr 
Granp Prizze—the Legion of Honor 
and a Grand Gold Medal—making sixty- 
three Fimst Premiums during the past 
forty-five years. 

WaAREROOMS, 
5t. 652 BROADWAY. 








An Easy W Way of Procuring 


WHat you 
HORACE warns & CO., 
Broadway, will 


to vo monthly until paid. 
a second-hand in: peremnate Sor veut 


0. 
dispose of a few new and 

second-hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 

3 of five first-class makers, and take 


¥ 


Eclectic Medical College of 
PTnis Go College “Holds Three Sessions each 


Year. 
e First Session commences — 
8th, a continues until the end of J J aneer 


The Second § 
Jet, o0 continues until the beginning of May. 
The Third Session continues through the 





summer mon 
It has an able corps of twelve Professors. 

and every department of Medicine and 
ae ~ pa nneny mh a 


Joseph Sites. M. MD. "Prot. of of Obstetrics and 

Diseases of Women and Children. 

w Sed eps pe M.D., Prof. of Materia 
ica and rmacy. 

agen vw. Pitter, M.D., Prof. of Chemistry 


John i manag D., Prof. of Surgery and 
Institute of Medicine, 
., Prof. of Practice of 


William Clark, M. 

Medicine. 

Edward Down, M.D., Prof. of Descriptive 

and Comparative Anatomy. 

Emil Querner, = D., a, or Physiology 

and Microscopic Anatom 

Lewis A. Hall, M.D., Prof vot Diseases of 

the Nervous System. 

A. Rittenhouse, M.D., Prof. of Special 

Pathology and Diagnosis. 

J. V. Lewis, LL.D., Lecturer on Medical 

Jurisprudence. 

bay ochran, M.A., M.D., Demonstrator 

° 

L. D. MeMiciael, ps D., Demonstrator of 

Surgical Ana 

— Hospital and Clinical Instruc- 

tion is Free tickets to all our 

City Hospitals are B ape eens 

material ab i 

Perpetual Scholarships are sold f for $60; 

no other expenses. 

Py rticulars, address JOSEPH SITES, 
ean, Sixth and Callowhill Streets, 

Philadelpht a, Pa. —— 


Tae Ectecric Mepicar 
JOURNAL OF gig! me Published 





Monthly. 48 Pa; Price $2 per annum. 
The most original and pacereenives Medi- 
- Journal in the United States. All arti- 


= - nal and thoroughly —-. 
— inducements to su rs for 
1 Premium engravi valued at $3, 
given to each subscriber. Specimen copy 


sent free. 
Address, JOHN Late 227 North 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Masonic Harmonia ; 


A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 
For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN 





of 
Doctor in Music, oe age of the Cecilian 


Choir, 
od te tote the most — and best adapt- 
for 
Published un ices of St. 
Cecile eee ee” Ben No. a city of ew York. 


sed tors, Seah sor ies 


application. 
MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 
FACTURING CO. 
432 Broome Street, New York. 


National Leg 
AnD Arm _ Com- 
PANY.  Uren’s 
Patent Artificial 


Arms are the best substitute for the es 
Member ever yet invented. Ci 
giving a full eye of the limbs dent 
FREES & ORE, 109 Bleecker 
Oct. 3t. 





Street, New York. 


« Ask for A. A. Constantine’s 
Prxz Tar Soap. Patented March 12, 1867. 
Beware of worthless imitations, and see 
that the name of the inventor and the jad 
ent is stamped on Cheast cake. tage on 
sen 


cath eae 
rece’ 0 cen as" 
STANTINE, 43 Ann 8t., N. Y. ‘ne a 


Books by Return Mail.— 
Any Book, Map, Chart, Portrait, Al 


frat fens Bate p Pag 


works on nology, 
thy, Anatomy, Medicine, echanics, 


Di ew 
-_ he Natural Sciences, A 











one on opens if purchased ; or for yd 
bargains for cash. 


on 
8. R. WELLS. No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF CHARTRES. 





THE CATHEDRAL OF OCHARTRES. 
—o— 

Tue town of Chartres is considered one of 
the most ancient in France. Like many other 
old French towns, it Was that picturesque and 
rustic attractiveness which adds no little to the 
interest excited in the mind of the thoughtful 
tourist by its claims to antiquity. The old 
cathedral, however, which towers clear above 
the comparatively brief extent of Chartres, is 
the one important feature which it proudly 
boasts. Indeed, the town nestling at its feet 
seems to depend upon the cathedral, and not 
the cathedral upon Chartres, so massive and 





overspreading and all-absorbing the giant 
edifice appears to the distant observer. 

The cathedral dates from the beginning of 
the eleventh century, and is distinguished for 
its grand gothic architecture. It is immense 
in its proportions, yet so gracefully and 
accurately are they adjusted, that one is deeply 
impressed by the harmony and oneness of the 
entire structure. Here and there are immense 
carvings, complete in themselves; but there is 
so much of ornamentation which blends design 
with design, that the eye is not distracted or 
the attention absorbed by any one outline. 

The great front of the edifice is covered with 





scarcely less than eighteen hundred figures, 
yet “it seems neither florid nor over-adorned ;’ 
rather, the superficies is so vasied by the 
carvings, that one forgets its size in their en- 
gaging study. The spires are very lofty, one 
of them towering to a height of more than 400 
feet. As respects its exact dimensions, we are 
unable to give the reader a definite idea, but 
will leave him to form some impression of its 
grandeur from the fact, that the Chartres 
cathedral is one of the largest church structures 
in Europe. There are 130 stained or painted 
glass windows in it, whose artistic beauty is 
unsurpassed by those of any other building in 
France. A recent visitor within the time and 
purpose hallowed precincts of this ancient 
structure thus writes : 

“The first impression given by the interior 
as well as the exterior of Chartres cathedral is 
enormous height--height rising into such dim- 
ness of shadow that it takes away the idea of 
any roof; one looks upward as if to the sky, 
and with the same sensation of peace. Amiens 
cathedral has this in degree; but then Amiens 
still gives the feeling of newness; one is in- 
clined to say, ‘How grand! and who is the 
architect? But at Chartres one never thinks 
of the architect at all: it seems as if the whole 
building was not made, bit had grown. One’s 
soul’s wings begin to tremble and stir, just as 
under the open sky, with no fragment of mortal 
roof, however safe and ornamental, to keep 
them in and restrain their liberty, even under 
the most beautiful bonds. I can not clearly 
describe the feeling; but those to whom the 
very breath of religious life is freedom—perfect 
freedom—will understand it and what it sym- 
bolizes.” 

Tue venerable Dr. Jacob Bigelow, of Boston, 
in responding to a toast at the recent dinner of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society, said that 
for the last half century he had not been 
obliged to keep his house for a single day, on 
account of any indisposition or malady what- 
ever; and added: “I know not to what I 
should attribute this singular exemption for so 
long a period, except it be to the joint facts, 
which I do not boast of excelling in, but have 
been able to practice—temperance, hard work, 
and abstinence from medicine.” 


Tues Protestant Churchman, of New York, 
under date of July 23d, styles our August edi- 
tion: “An unusually interesting number of 
this valuable monthly,” and prints a synopsis 
of its contents. What says the P. C. of this? 








THE 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 
Jo dovaiel 0 She er Sotenes of Mom, ia. its branches, 
inc foomeane ed He farnisbes 
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